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FROM THE EDITOR 


elcome to the AWA Journal pre- 
Conference issue, and to the ar- 
rival of Summer! After an over- 


whelmingly positive response to the 2021 
Conference’s early October date, the 2022 
AWA Conference will follow the same 
schedule. As detailed in this issue, this 
year’s dual Conference themes will be “100 
Years of Car Radios” and “The Evolution 
of Audio.” Conference details and registra- 
tion forms are enclosed, and also may be 
found on the AWA website. Geoff Bourne 
and Chris Bacon have planned another fan- 
tastic Old Equipment Contest, which pro- 
vides many opportunities to display your 
favorite vintage audio gear, as well as auto 
radios, converters and mobile communica- 
tion equipment. As always, a talented group 
of presenters will host seminars on topics 
ranging from “Radio on the Railroad” to 
“How De Forest Actually Discovered the 
Two-electrode Audion Tube.” The con- 
cluding event will be a large Auction, fea- 
turing member items as well as surplus and 
duplicate Museum items. Again, we have 
some real gems waiting for your bids—you 
won’t be disappointed! 

AWA was able to resume the Spring Meet 
this year, and I greatly enjoyed greeting 
friends I hadn’t seen for two years. Thanks 


to a busy Flea Market, I found new homes 
for some of my excess “projects,” parts and 
manuals. Of course, I also brought home two 
“new-to-me” items! Bob Hobday’s recap of 
the Spring Meet appears in this issue. 

AWA “On-Air” events have continued, 
with adjustments to contest rules and dates 
designed to make these events increasingly 
participant-friendly, and to avoid dates when 
other events are competing for airspace. 
Complete reports about the Linc Cundall and 
John Rollins events appear in the “Amateur 
Radio” section. Thanks again to Joe Fell and 
the event coordinators for making these an- 
nual events successful and fun. Check out 
the 2022-2023 on-air dates in “Membership 
News” and mark your calendars. 

If you use email and are not receiving ~ 
AWA updates, or if you have changed your 
preferred email address, please contact 
Membership Chair Caroline MacMillen at 
membership@antiquewireless.org to up- 
date your information. Likewise, if your or- 
ganization is listed in “Membership News,” 
please verify the accuracy of your listing — 
and contact me with any changes. 

I wish everyone an enjoyable Summer, 
and hope to see you at the Museum, and at 
the Conference. 

—David D. Kaiser, Editor 


ON THE COVER 


The front cover photo is dated November 13, 1925, and carries the following notation: 
The Western Electric radio control apparatus which broadcast Gen. Charles Gates 
Dawes’ acceptance address from Evanston last Tuesday night. The apparatus also 


amplified the speaker’s voice close to a half-million times which made it possible for 
every one present to hear what he had to say. General Charles Gates Dawes was the 
30th vice-president of the United States, serving from 1925 to 1929 under President 
Calvin Coolidge. For his work on the Dawes Plan for World War I reparations, he 
was a co-recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1925. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Hi Everyone, 

I hope this finds everyone well. AWA 
has been very busy in general and the Mu- 
seum has continued to experience a steady 
return of visitors. 


Ham Shack Construction 

Thanks to generous donations from over 
200 members, we are finally on our way. In 
my last Journal column I wrote that the 
project had been approved by the Town. 
We just received the building permit on 
May 5th. Now, we are able to get the con- 
tractor on site. The new Ham Shack addi- 
tion will provide a major new attraction for 
the Museum and provide needed additional 
space for the Registrar’s team. Lynn Bisha 
has an AWA Museum Staff team working 
on the technical details and preparing 
equipment for the shack. 


2022 AWA Annual Conference 

The 2022 AWA Conference is scheduled 
for October 4-8, 2022 at the RIT Inn and 
Conference Center in Rochester, New 
York. AWA Conference Chairman 
Michael Migliaccio and his Conference 
Committee are already at work planning a 
super Conference. Mike is lining up a won- 
derful set of programs for the Conference 
and other events. This year the Flea Market 
will be open and free to all buyers and 
sellers. 

The dual Conference themes will be “100 
Years of Car Radios” and “The Evolution 
of Audio.” It is not too early to write those 
dates in your calendar and to make your 
plans to attend. Rochester and the Finger 
Lakes are spectacular in the Fall. 


AWA Spring Meet 

The AWA Spring Meet was held in 
Bloomfield, NY on Saturday, May 7, 
2022—a beautiful Spring day. It was a 
wonderful experience to get together and 
renew old friendships, and to make new 
ones. Further details appear in this issue of 
the AWA Journal. 
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AWA EARS Project 

AWA has received a generous grant from 
the Rochester Amateur Radio Association 
and a contribution from an anonymous 
donor to help fund a mobile educational 
outreach effort now referred to as EARS— 
Educational Amateur Radio Station. Using 
a cargo trailer to transport equipment and 
supplies, the AWA EARS program will 
allow AWA volunteers to take our pro- 
grams to schools. Given the effects of 
COVID, constrained budgets, and student 
security concerns, school systems are be- 
coming less able to bring students to the 
Museum for educational events, so we are 
planning to take our educational programs 
to the schools. Three Museum Staff teams 
have been established. Team A’s task was 
to evaluate and purchase the trailer. Their 
mission has been accomplished—an all- 
aluminum cargo trailer has just been pur- 
chased. Team B’s task is to develop the am- 
ateur radio station and related equipment to 
support the educational goals of EARS and 
Team C’s task is to develop the education 
curriculum and teacher support materials 
for EARS. 

Again, this important education outreach 
has been funded by generous grants. 


KeySpark Archive Donated to AWA 

For those of you who attended Rachel Is- 
bell Branch’s 2021 Conference presenta- 
tion on the KeySpark Archive, you under- 
stand that the KeySpark Archive is the sig- 
nificant and historic collection of the 
ephemera of her great uncle, Arthur Abner 
Isbell, LAA, the fourth wireless operator in 
the US. The KeySpark Archive is composed 
of original photos, letters, newspaper clip- 
pings and postcards from the formative 
years of wireless. 

Arthur learned telegraphy as a boy and 
had been a schoolmate of Lee DeForest. He 
became a General Manager at the original 
DeForest Company, joined the Massie 
Company in 1906 and while employed 
there equipped and operated on the first 


ship with wireless to sail the Pacific (the 
S.S. President). He later designed and built 
a 10 kW spark station at Kahuku, Hawaii 
for the Wireless Telegraph Company, Ltd., 
became New Orleans Division Superinten- 
dent for United Wireless, erected the first 
wireless station in New Zealand, worked 
for Marconi, where he became a construc- 
tion engineer and later became a General 
Superintendent at RCA. Rachel Branch has 
signed an agreement conveying the owner- 
ship and copyrights of the KeySpark 
Archive to AWA for its preservation, digi- 
tization, and promotion as primary wireless 
history research. This is an incredible col- 
lection, and we are very honored that 
Rachel chose to place AWA in the role of 
stewardship of the KeySpark Archive. 


Past Issues of the AWA Journal Available 
Past issues of the AWA OTB and AWA 
Journal have been available in the AWA 
Museum Store for issues up to November 
2011. Now, back issues of the Journal for 
the years 2012 to 2020 are available in one 
volume on a flash drive. The new volume 
can be ordered from the Museum Store. 


AWA Shares — AWA Monthly Meetings 
on Zoom 

AWA presents monthly Zoom meet- 
ings/presentations on the third Wednesday 
of the month at 8:00 p.m. Eastern time on a 
wide variety of topics. The one-hour meet- 
ings are open to all and are FREE! You 
must register for each session (FREE) so 
that we can provide enough Zoom meeting 
capacity to accommodate all registrants. 
For a listing of future presentations and in- 
formation on how to register each month, 
please see the AWA website at https:// 
www.antiquewireless.org/homepage/ 
awa-shares/. After each AWA Shares, a 
recording of the meeting’s presentations 
will be posted on the AWA YouTube 
Channel. 

These programs are terrific and I would 
encourage all members to join the Zoom 
meetings each month. AWA Vice President 
Mike Migliaccio is coordinating the pro- 
gramming for this ongoing series. 


Printed Circuit Board (PCB) Sales 

The design and engineering efforts of the 
AWA “Skunkworks” team combined with 
the sales support of Richard Neidich and 
Don Vlak has been an AWA success story. 
These gentlemen have blended their entre- 
preneurial and technical talents to bring 
AWA PCB boards to the marketplace. 
These boards are well-designed, high-qual- 
ity, and function very well. I have built a 
couple of the units and it was very nostalgic 
to be building electronic projects again. The 
PCBs are offered on the AWA website 
at https://www.antiquewireless.org/ 
homepage/purchase-pcb-items/. 

These are bare PCBs ready for new parts 
or parts from your spare parts bin. Avail- 
able boards include an AM transmitter 
(low power transmitter for sending music 


to your favorite AM radio), Battery Elimi- _ 


nator (to power your favorite battery set), 
Capacitor Checker, Regulated HV Power 
Supply, Signal Sniffer (a handy battery 
powered signal tracer), AM Slider (to 
make your AM transmitter board a synthe- 
sized signal source for the AM transmitter 
board), 48 Special (to build a two-tube | 
guitar amplifier inspired by the classic 
Fender Model 5C1), Universal Classic 
Moving Magnet Phono Preamplifier (a 
tube-based phono preamplifier) and the lat- 
est, AWA’s Universal Preamp Power Sup- 
ply. This power supply is described in 
more detail in the Spring 2022 AWA Jour- 
nal (Vol. 62/#2, page 53). Since the first 
PCB was offered in September 2020, al- 
most 800 PCBs have been sold. 


Amazon Smile 

Do you buy items on Amazon.com? 
Well, who doesn’t? When you shop at 
Amazon Smile, Amazon donates 0.5% of 
your purchase price to the Antique Wireless 
Association. And, it is free. You pay the 
same price you would pay without Amazon 
Smile and AWA receives a donation. It is 
really easy. 

Just sign in to https://Smile.Amazon.com 
and follow the instructions to designate the 
Antique Wireless Association (EIN: 16- 
1501004) as the charity to receive 0.5% of | 
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your eligible total purchases. You only have 
to designate the AWA once, but EVERY 
TIME you want to make an Amazon pur- 
chase, sign in using Smile.Amazon.com and 
you will be redirected to Amazon.com au- 


tomatically. It is just that easy to support the 
AWA and it does not cost you anything 

extra. 
Regards and please keep safe my friends. 
— Bob Hobday, N2EVG 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


RE: AWA LICENSE PLATE 


We greatly enjoyed the photo of Fons 
Vandenberghen’s AWA license plate in the 
Spring Journal. Here’s a shot of our NY 
plate—we love advertising AWA! 

James Kreuzer, N2GHD and Felicia Kreuzer, 

KA2GXL 


SOOO R OOOO OO eee OHHH EEE E SESE EEE EEEEEEEEEEESESEES OOH HOO EE EHS SEES EEE EEEEEEEES 


RE: CAR RADIO THEME... 
CAR RADIO ACCESSORY 


I commuted to Charlotte, NC in a used 
1965 Ford Galaxy 500 station wagon... 
(never more than 11 to 13 mpg). But it had 
a GREAT! A/C that made a bumper-to- 
bumper commute somewhat bearable in our 
miserable hot and humid summers. I could 
never tolerate AM radio for long in the car 
and decided to buy a Radio Shack under- 
dash cassette tape player along about 1971. 
I had already developed a taste for my dad’s 
big band music and even was collecting 78s 
from the 20s and 30s and had a portable cas- 
sette player/recorder. So I was good to go 
for making my own tapes. 

I spent a Sunday installing the player 
in the carport of our rental home and 
by 6 p.m. was ‘cranking ’er up’ to see 
what she’d do... I was happy... Not so 
happy the next morning when I went 
out about 6:30 a.m. for work only to 
see that my car had been broken into 
and the player stripped! 

In 1973 I took out a loan to buy my 
first new car—a Pinto ‘Woodie’ station 
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wagon. Still on the same miserable commute 
but I had discovered that a public radio sta- 
tion in Columbia, SC was on the air. I pur- 
chased and assembled a Heathkit FM con- 
verter for the Pinto car radio. In the mornings 
I could sort of pull in the station on good 
mornings... But it was not reliable... I bought 
a 10db booster that helped a bit, but I wanted 
reliable reception! My solution? I built a FM 
turnstile antenna to mount on the car luggage 
rack. Looked crazy as hell but it did the job! 
On a number of times I’d have an adjacent 
driver rolling their electric window down to 
shout over “what kind of CB antenna is 
that?” 

Robert Lozier, KD4HSH 


LETTERS, continued 


A TRIP FROM IRAQT KURDISTAN 
TO THE AWA CONFERENCE IN 
ROCHESTER 


It all started one night from the distant, 
not-well-known airport of the Iraqi Kurdis- 
tan region capital of Erbil to NYC through 
Doha in Qatar. Bearing in the mind all the 
fears, troubles and worries in stations and 
the rushing heat of burning sun of the re- 
gion, he didn’t understand what reasons had 
led him to this moment of truth. His son’s 
eyes tried to avoid looking at him while 
whispering short sentences of “take care of 
yourself” and “return safe” that told it all. 
He carried his suitcase to the lobby of the 
airport, and while leaving gathered new 
challenges to his memories and many con- 
tradictory feelings. The suitcase seems to be 
very heavy for this journey, and no one 
knows how it will end. Who can believe that 
a Kurdish man holding an unworthy pass- 
port with no companion or whatsoever to 
help will dare to cross this huge Atlantic to 
the ocean of unknown cities and people who 
are busy with their lives following illusions 
and dreams of antique radios that are hard 
for him to see in any other place in the 
world, but he was sure that it was written on 
the register of his life. That is a destiny. 

On the plane from Erbil to Doha, when 
asked by a person sitting beside him, to 
where are you going and he replied “NYC,” 
the man said it is very distant and indeed a 
hard journey. He knew that. The night was 
spent in the airport chair with a free blanket 
since Qataris refused to issue him a one- 
night visa to sleep in a hotel even though he 
booked Qatari airways; a ten hour transit 
period in corridors is fair for an Iraqi who 
deserves no attention whatever. In the air- 
port he was wandering here and there 
searching for the comfort of a vacant seat, 
and not luckily, met two Kurdish youth 
who asked him his destination, the same an- 
swer was JFK in the US, they directly told 
him to return to the great calm of Dohuk 
town, full of mountains where he lives— 
“you will be killed there if they see money 


with you, don’t waste your life.” Here the 
fears touched the sky and his soul started to 
shine with thousands of unpleasant pic- 
tures, he lies and phones his family “every- 
thing is fine, I am in the road to NYC.” 

Next morning, he boarded the plane, 
putting him in the most uncomfortable seat 
on that plane even though he booked that 
seat two months before—it only added salt 
to the pain. He said to himself that every- 
thing would be fine, it is only half a day in 
the sky, and remembered old days when he 
was a soldier during the Iraq-Iran war of 
eight years, it was the same situation of hor- 
rible travel between towns of Mosul and 
Baghdad and Basra, it was a bus at the time, 
it is a plane now. Be patient. It worth this 
hardness. 

Things rolled day by day until at last he 
arrived in Rochester, NY. “You can leave 
the train, it is your station.” He looked to 
the side, seeing nobody left to ask about the 
RIT Conference. 

He knows now that he was left alone and 
his fears had come true. Suddenly an old 
driver with a nearly scrap car appeared in 
the station and the driver asked him where 
did he want to go. He answered “to RIT 
Conference in Rochester.” The man helped 
him to get inside the black car and started 
to drive to the AWA Conference at 
Rochester RIT. 

Twenty minutes later, he was left in an 
open yard of a place, looking to go inside 
that place, there was nobody there, there 
only were signs reading that this is the 
Rochester Institute of Technology—the 
RIT university; This is not the RIT Hotel | 
conference hall! Looking nearby at the en- 
trance of the university, seeing a police ve- 
hicle marked NYPD, his heart beats read- 
ing into thousands now, he realized why his 
son told him return safely. Time was pass- 
ing like no end, all his body was shivering. 
He phoned the driver who had pitifully 
written him his iPhone number. 

“This is not my wanted address, I wanted 
to go to RIT Hotel not the RIT university.” 

“Please come back quickly, I am about 
to be caught inside an American university 

(continued on page 16) 
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AWA ANNUAL AWARD RULES 


In response to member questions and recommendations, the AWA Board of Trustees ap- 
proved and implemented the following revised AWA Award Rules to begin with the 2017 
Awards. In addition to these rules AWA has placed a history of Award winners on the AWA 
website at www.antiquewireless.org. Nominations for all Awards should be submitted to 
Felicia Kreuzer, Awards Coordinator, by email or postal mail at the addresses noted below. 


AWA AWARDS - THE 2017 RULES 


AWA’s program of yearly awards honors achievement by electronic communications writers, 


preservationists, collectors and historians. 


THE HOUCK AWARD - PRESERVATION 

The AWA Houck Award for Preservation, 
named in honor of radio pioneer Harry Houck, 
recognizes the acquisition, preservation, and 
documentation of an outstanding collection of 
electronic communication artifacts by an indi- 
vidual or group. The collection may focus on 
a specific class of device, a particular time 
span, a certain country of origin; or may be 
unlimited in scope. A preference goes to a col- 
lector who makes the collection and/or related 
data base available for research use; likewise, 
aid given to other collectors/researchers is 
considered favorably. 


THE HOUCK AWARD —- DOCUMENTATION 

The AWA Houck Award for Documentation 
recognizes quality original research and writing 
on the history or evolution of electronic com- 
munication technology in a published book, 
several articles in the AWA Review or AWA 
Journal or other publically available periodical, 
or long-running website. Preference will be 
given to subjects that have not been covered 
elsewhere. Assembly of a library of significant 
research resources, with that library being avail- 
able to outside users, is considered favorably. 


THE TYNE TUBE AWARD 

The Tyne Tube Award is presented, in re- 
membrance of collector-writer Gerald F.J. 
Tyne, for contributions to preserving or docu- 
menting the history of tube technology by an 
individual or group. The writing is nominally 
tube-related, but does not exclude documen- 
tation of early solid-state devices on their re- 
lationship to tube technology. 


THE BRUCE KELLEY-OTB AWARD 

This award goes to the individual who published 
an article in the AWA Journal judged to be the 
most original, historical presentation of the 
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award year. For each year’s award, articles in the 
four issues of the Journal published immediately 
before the Convention will be considered. 


THE J. ALBERT MOORE AWARD 

This award, named in honor of a major con- 
tributor to the Antique Radio Club of America, 
recognizes original writing in the AWA Jour- 
nal on troubleshooting, restoration techniques, 
performance evaluation, and identification 
methods.The time span of this year’s award is 
the same as for the Kelley-OTB Award. 


THE TAYLOR AWARD 

The Taylor Award is given in memory of John 
P. Taylor, TV developer at RCA and editor of 
the RCA Broadcast News, for documentation 
or preservation of the history of television tech- 
nology. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

While AWA members are a natural subject of 
honor by any AWA award, non-member nom- 
inations are welcome; we recognize meritori- 
ous work, no matter the source. Preference nat- 
urally goes to individuals who have not re- 
ceived similar awards previously. A nominee 
not selected for an award in one year automat- 
ically becomes a candidate for that award in 
the next year. An individual receiving one of 
the awards becomes eligible for a re-issuance 
of that award after five years. 


NOMINATIONS 

Nominations for ALL AWARDS, including 
supporting reasons why the nominee should 
receive the award, may be emailed to the 
Awards Coordinator Felicia Kreuzer at 
Awards.AWA@gmail.com or send by mail to 
Felicia Kreuzer, 1541 Bronson Road, Grand 
Island, New York 14072 no later than August 
Ist. 


MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased — 
to list the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or 
not it is associated with the AWA. Send your information to David D. Kaiser, Editor, AWA 


Journal, E-mail: awajournaleditor@antiquewireless.org. 


Information About AWA 
and Other Events 


AWA ON-THE-AIR EVENTS 


2022 AWA on-air events have continued 
on schedule, and continue to be a perfect 
way to socialize, introduce new members 
and enjoy our hobby. As detailed in the Am- 
ateur Radio section of this issue, on-air 
dates have been changed to provide better 
spacing between AWA events, and to avoid 
conflict with other on-air activities. Check 
the updated boxed listing on this page for 
new 2022-2023 event dates—and mark 
your calendar! The Amateur Radio section 
also includes complete reports and “soap- 
box” comments from the most recent Linc 
Cundall and John Rollins events. This is a 
perfect time to get your Old-Time gear 
ready to show off at the Conference, and to 
prepare for Autumn AWA events. 


AWA EVENTS AND MUSEUM ACTIVITIES 
The Museum is continuing normal opera- 
tions and visitation in accord with New 
York State guidelines. As discussed in the 
“Museum” section, adult “Learn-It, Build- 
It, Fix-It” classes are ongoing. AWA’s on- 
line, on-air and publication activities have 
remained on schedule, including its 
YouTube channel, online AWA Shares and 
AWA Groups.io information-sharing group 
for members. Further details about these ac- 
tivities appear in this issue of the AWA Jour- 
nal, and be sure to check the AWA website 
for status updates. For those not able to visit 


2022-23 AWA “ON AIR” EVENT DATES 


AM QSO September 24 -25 
Bruce Kelley November 12-14 and 19-21 


Line Cundall January 25-26 and 28-29 
John Rollins March 1-2 and 4-5 
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the AWA Museum in person, check out the 


Virtual Tour on the AWA website. This 
tour includes updated photographs for most 
of the currently displayed items, and is reg- 
ularly revised as new displays are installed. 


AWA SPRING MEET 

In accord with New York State safety 
guidelines, AWA was able to hold its tradi- 
tional Spring Meet on May 7th. A retro- 
spective appears in this issue. 


Conference Doings 
2022 ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Inside this issue of the Journal is your 
golden gateway pass to the 2022 AWA An- 
nual Conference occurring October 4th 
through 8th at the RIT Inn and Conference | 
Center, located at 5257 West Henrietta 


“The Evolution of Audio mt The Editor’s 
Heathkit W4-AM Amplifier, circa 1957. 


Road, Henrietta, NY 14467. Imagine over 
a dozen outstanding presentations, fellow- 
ship, excellent meals, a book mart, equip- 
ment contest, equipment auction and an 
electronic Flea Market, all in one place. 
This year’s dual themes are “The Evolution 
Of Audio” and “100 Years Of Car Radios.” 
However, this golden gateway pass is of 
value only if you register soon for the Con- — 
ference and obtain lodging if necessary. 
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“100 Years of Car Radios” — Hoodwin Car 
Radio Ad, circa 1931. 


Buyer and seller access to the Flea Market 
now is free! You do not need to register for 
the Conference to sell or shop at the Flea 
Market. Conference registration includes the 
free dessert social on Wednesday evening. 
Admission to the Antique Wireless Museum 
is also free to Conference registrants for a 
special opening on Wednesday, October Sth. 
As a final bonus, your registration includes 
our Friday night banquet dinner at no addi- 
tional charge. The Friday banquet will be 
graced with after-dinner entertainment by 
The West Bloomfield Players. This year’s 
Conference is an ARRL sanctioned event. 
We are honored to have this prestigious or- 
ganization provide us with the benefits of 
their support. As always, an additional reg- 
istration (including the banquet) for your 
spouse or significant other is free with your 
registration. 

- AWA welcomes all registrations includ- 
ing walk-ins, however, meal selection will 
be cut off five days before the date of the 
specific meal. The Conference Center re- 
quires a final meal count number five days 
before the meal is served. Therefore, walk- 
in registrants will be unable to attend Con- 
ference meals. Please refer to the enclosed 
registration card or visit online reservation 
information on the AWA website for details. 

The Members Meeting is a great time to 
catch up on accomplishments and future 
plans for AWA and your Antique Wireless 
Museum. AWA Officers and Museum staff 
will be there to answer your questions. 

A special thanks to Chris Bacon and 
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Geoff Bourne who have come up with a fab- 
ulous set of Old Equipment Contest rules 
centered on this year’s dual Conference 
themes. 

Note that to make room reservations at 
the RIT Inn at the special Conference rate, 
you must call 585-359-1800. DO NOT 
USE the 800 number. You will not be able 
to book your room at the special room rate 
if you use the 800 telephone number. Also, 
be sure to request a confirmation of your 
lodging reservation in writing or via e-mail 
from the Inn; have it with you at the Confer- 
ence in the event of a question. 

Mark your calendars now and see the en- 
closed registration card or register on the 
AWA website at: https://www.antiquewire- 
less.org/homepage/annual-conference/ 

I look forward to seeing you at the 2022 
AWA Conference! 

Michael C. Migliaccio, N3HLM 

AWA Conference Chairman and your 

gracious host. 


AWA NETS eastern times) 


SUNDAY: 

7237 kHz, SSB, 12 noon, NCS: John, WA3KFT 
3835 kHz, AM, 6PM during DST 

3835 kHz, AM, 4PM during EST 

NCS: Joe, W3GMS 


MONDAY: 

1945 kHz, SSB or AM, 8PM, NCS: NE1S 
145.11 mHz, -offset,110.9 tone, 
Rochester NY, NCS: KD2PQP 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 
The AWA Bruce Kelley Memorial Net 
3837 kHz, SSB, 9:30AM 

NCS Monday: Jeff, W3JW 

NCS Wednesday: Bill, W2DGB 

NCS Friday: Doug, WA3DSP 


Recurring Meetings 


NOTE: Meetings and events listed in this 
section may have been cancelled, modified 
or relocated due to COVID-19 restrictions, 
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or may have resumed on a revised schedule. 
We recommend that you confirm event 
schedules with the sponsoring organization. 

° The Antique Radio Club of Illinois 
(ARCI) — Meets six times a year, offering 
seminars, swap meets, equipment contests 
and the annual Radiofest. 

Meeting dates, activities and locations are 
listed at http://www.antique-radios.org/ 
schedule.html. For more information about 
ARCI please visit our website at 
http://www.antique-radios.org/index.html 
or contact our P.R. Director, Art Bilski at 
(630) 739-1060, or you can email us at: 
clubinfo@ antique-radios.org. 


e Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio — 
Meets first Tuesday of each month at 2929 
Hazelwood Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks 
east of Shroyer Rd. off Dorothy Lane) at 7 
p.m. Also annual swap meet and show. 
Membership: $10.00 per year. For more 
info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to above ad- 
dress; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail KAR- 
LKRAD@ GEMAIR.COM. 

* California Historical Radio Society 
(CHRS) — Meeting information hotline: 
(510) 522-1974. Mailing address: CHRS, 
P.O. Box 31659, San Francisco, CA 94131. 
Building address: CHRS, 2152 Central 
Ave., Alameda, CA 94501-2831. Email: 
info@californiahistoricalradio.com. Web- 
site: www.CaliforniaHistoricalRadio.com. 
Contact: Jaime Arbona, Secretary, Board of 
Directors, jaime@ chrsradio.com. 

¢ CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio 
Society — Meets on the third Wednesday 
of each month at Gray’s History of Wireless 
Museum, which is part of The National 
Voice of America Museum of Broadcasting, 
Inc., located in a building that is now on the 
National Historic Register at 8070 
Tylersville Road, Westchester, Ohio. 
45069. For more information contact Bob 
Sands at (513) 858-1755. 

* Carolinas Chapter of the AWA — Hosts 
four “mini-swap-meets” each year (in Janu- 
ary, May, July and October) plus an annual 
conference, “Antique Radio Charlotte,” on 
the 4th weekend in March. Executive com- 
mittee meets approximately quarterly. For 
more info, visit the website at cc-awa.org. 
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* Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn. — 
Meets on the third Wednesday of March, 
June and September at 7:30 p.m. Swap 
meets: “Cabin Fever” in January and out- 
door tailgate in July. December Christmas 
party. For more info contact Barry Gould at 
614-442-1518 or Dave Poland at 614-890- 
5422 or http://coara.org/. 

® Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club 
—Monthly meetings at 7:30 p.m. on the 
second Tuesday of every month. Location: 
Telford Community Center, Hamlin Ave., 
Telford, PA. Annual club dues: $20.00 in- 
cludes subscription to the club’s online 
newsletter The Oscillator. For further info 
contact DVHRC, P.O. Box 5053, New 
Britain, PA 18901, or find us on the web at 
www.dvhre.com, or phone (267) 354-1395. 


¢ Houston Vintage Radio Association _ 


(HVRA)— Meets the fourth Saturday 
(January thru October) at Bayland Park 
6400 Bissonnet, 9 a.m. in SW Houston. 
Each meeting includes an auction and pro- 
gram. Annual two-day convention held in 
February includes three auctions, old equip- 
ment contest, technical talks, swap meet, _ 
and awards banquet. One day MEGA auc- 
tions held in the spring and fall. A newslet- 
ter, The Grid Leak, is published bi-monthly. 
Event postings, announcements, photos and 
other features are available on HVRA web- 
site: www.hvra.org. Membership is $20/yr. 
Address: HVRA, P.O. Box 31276, Houston 
TX 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner, 713- 
721-2242; email: werz1943@gmail.com. 

¢ Hudson Valley Antique Radio and 
Phono Society [HARPS] — Meets the 3rd 
Friday of the month, 7:30 p.m., at the Epis- — 
copal Church of Suffern Annex, 65 Wash- 
ington Ave., Suffern N.Y. 10901 for info 
contact Rev. Dale Cranston at (845) 357- 
1615 or dale.cranston@gmail.com. 

¢ Indiana Historical Radio Society — 
Active since 1971. Meets in Feb. 
(Lawrence), May (2-days, Kokomo) and 
Oct. (Greenfield). Flea Market, old equip- 
ment contest, and auction at all events. Meet 
details and club info at website www.indi- 
anahistoricalradio.org. $15.00 annual dues 
includes the JHRS Bulletin published quar- _ 
terly. Contact Herman Gross, W9ITT, 1705 
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AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


Cost: $700 (U.S.), $800 (elsewhere.) Make out your check to Antique Wireless Association and send it to 
AWA Membership, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. E-mail membership@antiquewireless.org. 


Gordon Dr., Kokomo, IN 46902, 765-459- 
8308, email w9itt@ comcast.net. 

¢ London Vintage Radio Club — This 
Ontario, Canada club meets in London on 
the first Saturday of January, March, May, 
and November. Annual flea market held in 
Guelph, Ontario in June. Contact: Dave 
Noon, VA3DN, 19 Honeysuckle Cr., 
London, ON NSY 4P3, Canada. Email: 
va3dn@execulink.co. Website: http://Ivrc. 
homestead.com/index.html. 

¢ Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 
(MAARC) — Meets monthly, usually on 
the third Sunday of the month at the David- 
sonville Family Recreation Center in David- 
sonville, MD. (But meets once or twice a 
year in Northern Virginia—check website 
for schedules, details and maps.) Contacts: 
President, Steve Hansman, 855 Arundel 
Drive, Arnold, MD 21012, (410) 974-0561, 
email: shansOla@ comcast.net; Member- 
ship Chair, Geoff Shearer, (703) 818-2686, 
email: gshearer2@ verizon.net. Website: 
www.maarc.org. 

* The New Jersey Antique Radio Club — 
Meets the 2nd Friday of the month 7:30 
p.m. at either Info Age 2201 Marconi Rd. 
Wall Township N.J. 07719 or Bowen Hall, 
Princeton University. We hold three annual 
swap meets and four seasonal repair clinics. 
Visit the club’s website for details 
www.njarc.org or contact NJARC President 
Richard Lee (914) 589-3751 or presi- 
dent@nyjarc.org. 

* Northland Antique Radio Club (Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul) — Hosts four events with 
swap meets each year (in February, May, 
September and November) including an an- 
nual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two 
days in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, 
which includes a subscription to the club’s 
quarterly newsletter. For more info, visit our 
website at www.northlandantique- 
radioclub.com. 

¢ Northwest Vintage Radio Society — 
Meets the second Saturday of each month at 
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Abernethy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
Ave. Oregon City, OR. Meeting starts at 
10:00 a.m. Membership $25.00 per year. 
Guests welcome at all meetings and func- 
tions except board meetings. Spring show, 
the second Saturday in May. For more in- 
formation, contact Pat Kagi, 6710 NE 65th 
Ave., Vancouver, WA 98661, (360) 909- 
7009, or e-mail patkagi@yahoo.com. 

¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors — 
Meets each month at the Sonoma Lake 
Clubhouse, 1712 NW 159th St., Edmond, 
OK 73013. Visitors welcome. Dinner/So- 
cializing, 6 p.m., meeting, 7 p.m. Swap 
meets on second Saturday in April and Oc- 
tober at 8 a.m., Midwest City Community 
Center, 100 N. Midwest Blvd., Midwest 
City, OK. Membership $15/year including 
monthly Broadcast News. Info: contact Jim 
Collings at (405) 755-4139 or jrcradio@ 
cox.net. Website: www.okvre.org. 

* Ottawa Vintage Radio Club — Usually 
meets at 7:00 p.m. on the second Wednesday 
of every month, at the Ottawa Archives, 100 
Tallwood Drive, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
Auctions are held in May and October. 
Please see www.ovrce.org or call Paul Gui- 
bord (613-523-1315) for details. 

* The Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society 
— Welcomes visitors to our Saturday flea 
markets, contests and clinics held at least 
four times yearly. A fall auction is included 
in September and our annual luncheon pro- 
gram is on the first Saturday in December. 
An annual Tri-State Radio Fest is held in 
April. Our journal, The Pittsburgh Oscilla- 
tor, is mailed quarterly. For more informa- 
tion visit us at http://www.pittantiqueradios. 
org, email President Chris Wells at radioac- 
tiveSSman@ comcast.net, or phone Trea- 
surer Tom Dixon at 412-343-5326. 

¢ Society for Preservation of Antique 
Radio Knowledge (SPARK) — Meets 
monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 Paragon 
Rd., Centerville, OH. Annual swap meet. 
Membership $15/yr. Write SPARK Inc., c/o 
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Dan Casey, 10075 Morrow-Rossburg Rd., 
Pleasant Plain, OH 45162 or call Dan 
Casey at (513) 265-8466 or e-mail dansra- 
dioland@ gmail.com 

¢ Texas Antique Radio Club — Meets al- 
ternate months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. 
Contact: Doug Wright, 625 Rolling Hills 
Dr.j. Ganyon\ Lake) Tx 7S 133 ohmark 
dwjw@ gvtc.com; website www.gvtc.com/ 
~edengel/ TARC.htm. 

¢ Vintage Radio and Phonograph Society 
(VRPS) — Meets monthly on the third Sat- 
urday. Located in the Dallas, Fort Worth 
Metroplex, our current activities are annual 
convention, auctions, swap meets, repair 
training sessions and monthly programs. 
For details visit our website www.vrps.org, 
or by contacting VRPS President Jim Sar- 
gent at (817) 573-3546 or bsargent@ 
swbell.net. 


Summary of Minutes 


AWA BOARD MEETING 
MAY 1, 2022 

The meeting was called to order by Pres- 
ident Robert Hobday at 12:30 pm on May 
1, 2022 and conducted by Zoom and tele- 
phone conference connection. Present were 
seventeen officers and Trustees. Hobday 
declared a quorum. The Minutes of the 
Board Meetings of November 7, 2021 and 
February 23, 2022 were approved. 

President Hobday presented the Finance 
Report. eBay sales over the six month pe- 
riod ending March 2022 amounted to 
$11,637. Since eBay sales began, revenue 
has totaled more than $17,000. Sales of 
PCB (Printed Circuit) boards over the same 
six months came to $7,663. All told, 758 
PCB boards have been sold for a combined 
total of $16,874 since the program began. 
The Learn It, Build It, Fix It (LIBIFI) adult 
classes have grossed $3,510. 

To date, $220,006 has been received for 
the Ham Shack Development Fund from 
over 200 donations. The contract with the 
builder has been signed, and after a short 
delay the permit to build will soon be in 
hand. Construction of the building’s shell 
is estimated to take 95 days, after which the 
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site will be turned over to contractors for 
plumbing, electrical and HVAC. Lynn 
Bisha is leading the design and develop- 
ment teams for the interior layout and 
equipment installations. 

Dave Minchella teaches the LIBIFI 
classes. So far, two LIBIFI series, each con- 
sisting of six classes, have focused on basic 
radio repair and guitar amplifiers. The next 
series, on stereo amplifiers, will begin June 
8. To date, 37 have participated. 

STEM classes remain on hold, due to 
continued concerns about COVID in the 
community. 

The Educational Amateur Radio Station 
project (EARS) is beginning. Funding 
amounting to $7,500 has been received to 
obtain a cargo trailer and electronic equip- 


ment. This educational program will bring _ 


the Antique Wireless Museum’s science 
education outreach directly to schools in 
the region. The curriculum will focus on 
waves, to include cellular phones, satellites, 
the Space Station, and amateur radio com- 
munication, including CW, sideband and 
digital modes. Local school districts have 
already expressed great interest in this pro- 
gram, which is tailored to their curricular 
needs and budgets. 

Lynn Bisha presented the Curator’s re- 
port. Smaller donations have arrived 
weekly. Some of the better artifacts have 
replaced existing exhibit items, such as the 
Heathkit Mohican and the Hammarlund 
HQ-170. The better duplicate items will go 
up for auction at the 2022 AWA Confer- 
ence this fali. Other items, along with many 


items from the Marc Ellis estate will be — 


auctioned at the Spring Meet or sold on 
eBay. | 

The EARS project has received generous 
funding from the Rochester Amateur Radio 
Association (RaRa). A Museum team will 
develop the traveling demonstration dis- 
plays and install the movable modules for 
quick set-up in schools. 

An anonymous donor has given the Mu- 
seum a 55-foot telescoping radio tower 
with motorized cable control for the new 
Ham Shack. 

Mike Migliaccio presented the Vice 
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President’s Museum report. Since Novem- 
ber 2021, at least 200 individuals have vis- 
ited the Museum, in addition to class atten- 
dees. Group tours included the Genesee 
Radio Association, a local IEEE group, the 
RIT Radio Club, a University of Rochester 
EE class, USMA West Point members, a 
group from Harris Corporation, Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts and others. Dave 
Hunter, N2EZY, has joined the Museum 
Historian team. 

The AWA Shares lecture series on Zoom 
has hosted several programs: Bruce Godley 
Littlefield lecturing on “Paul Godley: Self- 
Made Pioneer,” Ed Gable on the 1BCG 
Transmitter, Felicia Kreuzer on “A Gerns- 
back Christmas,” Matt Zullo on “The 
Navy’s On-The-Roof Gang,” Mark Nelson 
on Television, and Mike Molnar on the 
KDKA broadcast station. Upcoming lec- 
tures will include Chris Hausler’s “The 
History of Telegraph, Part II,” Richard 
Powers’ presentation on Stromberg-Carl- 
son, Brian Harrison’s “Radio and the Dis- 
appearance of Amelia Earhart and Fred 
Noonan,” and John Okolowitz on Cabinet 
Design. Past programs are now available on 
the AWA YouTube channel. 

Mark Erdle presented the Internet pro- 
gramming report. Internet traffic on the 
AWA YouTube Channel site increased by 
88% since November 2021, compared to 
the preceding six months. It began with Ed 
Gable’s YouTube presentation on the his- 
tory of Sideband. A graph of this recent on- 
line activity at the Channel lists 79,527 
views for a total of 11,998 viewing hours. 
New Channel subscribers, representing a 
78% increase, number 955 for an overall 
total of 2,183. YouTube viewers have sug- 
gested the site to others 1,039,472 times, 
which represents an impressive increase of 
107%. During the past six months, 27 new 
videos have been uploaded to the AWA 
Channel. 

Richard Neidich presented the AWA 
website report. Today, the website is com- 
posed of 193 active pages. Most of the sup- 
port to the site has focused on “On-the-Air”’ 
events, PCB sales, membership renewal and 
the annual Conference. Over a 45-day period 
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beginning March 1, 2022, viewers averaged 
100 per day, for an average of 250 pages 
viewed daily. Spikes in viewing are in the 
periods surrounding receipt of the AWA 
Journal, as members are reminded to renew 
membership or to view information regard- 
ing the upcoming fall AWA Conference. 

Desktop viewers account for 64% and 
mobile phone users 31%. This indicates 
that the website must better accommodate 
mobile accessibility. Notably, 80% of 
viewers are first-time users. Increased in- 
terest and better accessibility highlight the 
need for even more improved introductory 
information for all viewers. 

The improved first page has been the 
most critical to inform and hold viewers for 
the rest of the website. This applies espe- 
cially to smart phone users. The AWA web- 
site now delivers the first page in 1.7 sec- 
onds which is almost a second faster than a 
year ago, giving the site an “A” rating, ac- 
cording to the online tool GTMetrics. 

At present, twelve pages are dedicated to 
the upcoming 2022 Conference. This sec- 
tion will be expanded with the publication 
of the next Journal and as online registra- 
tion becomes available. 

Planning for the future includes acquisi- 
tion of new members, attracting youth to 
the Museum’s STEM projects and amateur 
radio communication, and streamlining on- 
line purchase procedures. On-hands train- 
ing material is being developed to hand off 
the website to a new administrator. 

President Bob Hobday presented the Ad- 
ministration report. The Sparks publication 
via email is the best way to inform mem- 
bers of Museum events on a quarterly basis. 

A grant proposal for $3,600 has been 
made to the Museum Association of New 
York to receive a “Partnership Grants for 
Capacity Building” to upgrade and enhance 
the AWA’s computer server equipment. 

Capital investment will be required to re- 
pair and reroute the septic system serving 
the Museum and the new Ham Shack. This 
system must be upgraded to accommodate 
increased usage and to solve groundwater 
incursion problems. 

In other business, Tim Martin, AWA Re- 
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view Editor, announced that the upcoming 
Review edition will include six articles for a 
total of 260 pages. Publication of this issue 
has involved attendant supply-chain issues 


for obtaining the printing paper. 
The Board meeting adjourned at 1:25 p.m. 
Respectfully submitted by William L. 
Hopkins, Secretary , 


Houck Award-Winning Book Now in Digital Format 


he award-winning book Before We 

Went Wireless, authored by AWA 
member Ivor Hughes, is now available in 
digital form for downloading to e-readers 
from such platforms as Amazon. Digital 
format makes it convenient and search- 
able as well as less costly than a hard 
copy. This book has received a number of 
awards including the 2011 AWA Houck 
Award for Documentation and the Inde- 
pendent Publishers award, and was re- 
viewed by Eric Wenaas in the July 2011 
AWA Journal. 

Before We Went Wireless is the first bi- 
ography of the brilliant inventor and prac- 
tical experimenter, Prof. David Edward 
Hughes, an Anglo-American and contem- 
porary of Edison and Bell. Hughes made 
major contributions in telegraphy and 
telephony. His telegraph instrument was 


LETTERS, continued from page 8 


while coming from an eastern country that 
has been considered as full of suspected 
persons.” 

I might stay in a jail instead of attending 
the AWA Conference. 

I was sitting on my suitcase beside a road 
inside an American university, some cars 
and looked like students passed near to me, 
I was pretending to look to the ground or 
elsewhere in order not be noticed as I am in 
a wrong destination at a wrong time with 
everything wrong. The driver returned after 
twenty-three minutes and seventeen sec- 
onds, minute by minute counting and sec- 
onds passed like an eternity that never ends. 
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one of the first, if not the first, to use pulse 


position modulation and an interesting 
phase lock loop in the transmission and 
reception of data in the mid-1800s. The 


Hughes printing telegraph was adopted 
throughout Europe for high speed com- 
munications and made Prof. Hughes a for- 
tune. This enabled him to continue with 
independent research and development, 
and to freely give away all of his later in- 
ventions, including the metal detector and 
carbon microphone (which infuriated Edi- 
son). Hughes sent and received wireless 
signals in 1879, some sixteen years before 
Marconi, but faced with the skepticism of 
his peers, he discontinued his research, 
and his accomplishments were only rec- 
ognized years later. 

For further information visit: https:// 
davidedwardhughes.com/ 


When I entered the hall of registration in 
the RIT hotel, all the tiredness was gone and 
blood started to circulate again. I still remem- 
ber the moments of the welcome of Dan. 

Rushing to the AWA Conference in 2017 
and staying in a nearby hotel was my most 
exciting and adventuring event in all my 
life. Thanks to Bruce Roloson, Robert Hob- 
day, Dave Snellman, Bill Zukowski, David 
Bart, Felicia and Jim Kreuzer, Lynn Bisha, 
Andrew Flowers and his daughter Alanna, 
and to all the others that are not mentioned 
at the AWA Conference in 2017. 

Abdulkhaleq Sabri 

“Abd” from the Kurdistan region of Iraq 
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AT THE MUSEUM Visit us on the Internet at http://www.antiquewireless. org 
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Michael Miglhaccio, NSHLM 
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Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN 
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Felicia Kreuzer, KA2GXL 
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James Kreuzer, N2GHD 
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Ed Gable, K2MP 
Curator Emeritus 
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Bruce Roloson, W2BDR 
Curator Emeritus 


Accession Committee Chairman 


Stan Avery, WM3D 
Treasurer 
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Ronald Roach, W2FUI Media Librarian 
Operations Manager Criss Onan 

Alexander MacMillen Assistant Curator 
Registrar Audiovisual Archivist 
Jack Plum, WX3P Duncan Brown, K2Q0EQ 
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MUSEUM CONTACT 


For all inquiries about the Museum and its operation, contact Museum Curator Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN, Cu- 
rator, 83 Parkwood Lane, Penfield, NY 14526, e-mail: curator@antiquewireless.org. The Antique Wireless 


Association is an IRS 501(c)3 charitable organization. 


LYNN J. BISHA, W2BSN / Curator, AWA Museum 


he last quarter has flown by, and here 

we are still trying to catch our breath. 
A steady stream of smaller donations has 
been coming in almost on a weekly basis. 
This has kept all of us pretty busy just get- 
ting things registered and finding locations 
for them. Several nice pieces have been 
substituted for pieces already on display. 
For example, we now have a much nicer 
Heathkit Mohican, (that works beautifully), 
a better Hammarlund HQ-170 receiver, and 
the list goes on. Fortunately, we sold some 
of the lesser items at the Spring Meet; oth- 
ers will go on eBay, or be held for the fall 
auction. A large number of items from the 


Marc Ellis estate were sold at the Spring 
Meet, along with quite a few pieces from 
the past six months of donations. Several 
jewels have been saved for the Fall Confer- 
ence. A listing of those items will be pro- 
vided well in advance. 

The Spring Meet was on time this year, 
and it turned out to be very successful. The 
parking lot had a large area full of sellers, 
and the auction also was well attended. We 
made a serious dent in making room for 


Recently donated Hammarlund HQ-170 and Zenith Trans-Oceanic H-500 receivers, now 


on display. 
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Education Development Manager 


more donations, and at the same time there 
were quite a few happy buyers who aided 
that process. Several donations were ac- 
cepted from attendees, and we are still pro- 
cessing them. 

Our Educational Amateur Radio Station 
(EARS) is also in the planning stages. This 
will involve a trailer equipped with a station 
that we will be able to take around to schools 
in the area to introduce amateur radio to 
young people. We plan to install movable 
modules that can be delivered and rapidly 
set up for on-the-air demonstration purposes. 


This venture has been supported by a gener- 
ous grant from the Rochester Amateur Radio 
Association. We already own most of the 
equipment to make this a reality. 

The best news was the beginning of the 
work on the ham station addition. The crew 
showed up to remove all of the trees and 
fence posts on the east side of the building 
in preparation for the excavation to begin. 
Projected time frame for the building shell 
to be completed is 90 days. Plumbing and 
electrical work will then begin. Move-in 
probably will be late in the year. | 


FROM RON ROACH, W2FUI/ Operations Manager, AWA Museum 


fter a successful campaign in which 

over 200 donors generously donated 
$225,000, construction of the Ham Shack 
addition has begun with clearing of trees 
from the side of the Museum. The contrac- 
tor estimates construction time as four to 
five months. Once the addition has been 


struction. 


Removal of trees and fence posts from the east side of the Museum in preparation for con- 


completed, AWA Museum Staff will imple- 
ment their plans for the operating stations 
and exhibits and move the Registrar’s Team 
into their new office. Our goal is have the 
Ham Shack operational by the AWA An- 
nual Convention, but that is going to be a 
tight schedule. 


EDUCATION AT AWA / By Dean Faklis, NW2K / Educational Development Manager “ 


WA continues to make progress imple- 

menting its strategic plan to increase 
educational opportunities both for adults 
and for young people. Late in 2021, AWA 
was awarded an Education and Technology 
Grant from the Rochester Amateur Radio 
Association (RaRa). The purpose of this 
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grant is to provide funding for educational 
projects and specific equipment needs that — 
promote practical applications in the STEM 
fields of electronics and radio communica- 
tions, with an emphasis on youth-based ac- 
tivities. . 
AWA’s winning proposal includes th 
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following objectives: 

A. Constructing a self-contained, 
portable amateur radio station for the pur- 
pose of educating and demonstrating to stu- 
dents the basics of wireless communications 
during good times and in emergencies. 

B. Supporting a special effort to reach out 
to our region’s under-served rural commu- 
nities. 

C. Facilitating visits to schools, scouts, li- 
braries, camps, homeschool groups, fairs 
and public service events. 

D. Supporting AWA’s educational out- 
reach efforts, which extend well beyond the 
AWA campus. . 

The AWA Educational Amateur Radio 
Station, AWA EARS, was formally 
launched in the first quarter of 2022, and the 
team is busy with both construction and cur- 
riculum work. The station is designed 
around a modern HF/VHF transceiver ca- 
pable of CW, voice and digital modes. The 
station will be capable of operating from 
line power or emergency backup power and 
will have the capability of direct communi- 
cation onto the internet. The students will 
gain an understanding of RF propagation, 
the cellular network, and communicating 
under difficult conditions. If you’d like to 
participate and have a background in edu- 
cation, please send me a note. 

AWA convened another Learn It Build It 


Fix It (LIBFI) session in the first quarter. 
This time, it was “Basic Radio Repair 101,” 
which was enjoyed by many adult partici- 
pants. Another LIBIFI class, on “Tube Gui- 
tar Amplifiers,” is on the calendar for the 
second quarter, beginning June 18, 2022. 
See the AWA website and social media for 
full details and please consider registering 
for an upcoming class. 

AWA staff has had two recent meetings 
with Bloomfield Central School District 
leadership. We were welcomed on a tour of 
their fine makerspace facilities and outstand- 
ing technology shop. AWA and Bloomfield 
CSD are planning a short course on ““Waves” 
for the middle school students in late April 
2022. I'll give an update on this in the next 
Journal. 

Please note that AWA’s Radio Fab Lab at 
the Museum is still on hold as a result of 
COVID-19 restrictions, and we’re all work- 
ing together to plan its re-launch for area 
youth. Additional outreach opportunities are 
being explored with Wayne County 
BOCES. 

I’m always interested in ways that AWA 
can increase its educational capabilities, so 
please send me a note any time. If you’d like 
to make a targeted education donation, 
please tell me what you’d like to accom- 
plish. I’m at Dean@antiquewireless.org. 
Thanks! 


MODEL A FORDS AT THE MUSEUM / Michael Migliaccio, Vice President 


n April 23 AWA 

hosted a Museum 
visit by the Lakeshore 
Model A Ford Club. After 
enjoying our tour they 
continued on to the Irish 
Mafia Brewing Company 
in Bloomfield. The Model 
A Fords looked great in 
front of our Museum! 
Thanks to Bob for han- 
dling the traffic. Also 
thanks to Len, Dave and 
Chris for tour help. 
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AWA SPRING MEET —- BLOOMFIELD, NY 


fter a two year COVID break, the 

AWA Spring Meet was held in 
loomfield, NY on Saturday, May 

7, 2022. It was a beautiful sunny day. We 
had 67 vendors in the outdoor Flea Market 
and over all 153 attendees. From the many 
happy bargain seekers, the Flea Market was 
very busy with lots of bargains to be had. 
The AWA indoor Flea Market and Book 
Sale also were busy, and the auction in the 


afternoon was active. Lynn Bisha, AWA Cu- 


Sy 


ee 


Dick, Ron and Sa 
attendees. 


m welcome Spring Meet 


Early arrivals check out the Bargain Table 
and Auction Preview. 


rator, and I shared the auctioneering—that 
was a new experience for both us. Great fun! 

In addition, over 40 of the attendees took 
time out their bargain hunting to visit the 
Antique Wireless Museum during the day. 
Many thanks to the attendees who donated 
equipment to the Museum. It was a very 
special blessing to be able to get together 
and renew old friendships and make new 
ones. 


— Bob Hobday 


The parking lot is busy at 8:30 as vendors 
continue to arrive. 


Bob waits on a Bargain Table customer, and 
soon will be distributing Auction bidder cards. 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


GEORGE J. MISIC, KE8RN 

Collins Firsts in Amateur Radio 1946-1979 
George Misic, KE8RN, is an RF and ana- 

log engineer by training, a collector of vin- 

tage American amateur radio equipment, an 
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early pioneer in the development of MRI 
(magnetic resonance imaging) machines, 
and whose name is on 38 patents around 
this technology. While in high school, and 
continuing through college and beyond, he 
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Bruce shows off a nice selection of Atwater-Kent, Howard, Eico and more, all 
ment, all priced to sell! waiting for new homes. 


3 oe Mahe Rye 
ZS $58 f a 


The Spring Meet was a great place to meet 
up with friends. 


This Atwater-Kent receiver in a Pooley cab- 
inet could be yours! 


Sold! Auctioneer Lynn Bisha closes the deal 
on a nice Hallicrafters receiver. 


worked for several retail electronic busi- sound system installations and electronic 
nesses in Cleveland, Ohio, selling and ser- service work until 1981, when he joined 
vicing Collins, Drake, Hallicrafters, and Dentron Radio in Stow, Ohio, where he 
Signal One equipment. George then went worked on ham radio product develop- 
into business for himself doing commercial (continued on page 28) 
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BOOKS AND 
LITERATURE 


ERIC WENAAS, P.O. BOX 676028, RANCHO SANTA FE, CA 92067 


E-MAIL: ERIC@CHEZWENAAS.COM 


Books to be reviewed in this column should be sent directly to Eric Wenaas at the address above. After 
review, all such books become a permanent part of The AWA Library, which is available to members for 


browsing and research. 


“Polar Radio Sets” — Basil Binyon, O.B.E. 
Marine Communications, Broadcasting 


and Radio Communication Company, ~ 


Limited by Ian L. Sanders and Chris Sim- 
monds. Published 2022 by Castle Ridge 
Press. Pages: 61; 7'/ x 10% inches. Hard- 
cover, $24.95. 
he authors explain that this book 
began as an effort to record the history 
and products of a prominent company 
organized as the Radio Com- 
munication Company (often 
referred to as “the Com- 
pany’). They also say that it 
soon became clear that the 
force behind the Company 
was one Basil Binyon, 
O.B.E., who is central to the 
narrative. This book’s some- 
what convoluted title does 
not clearly convey the main 
narrative, namely the story of 
the man and the Company, 
which is conveyed in the first 
half of the book. The second 
half of the book is mainly a 
photo gallery of “Polar” brand products and 
associated artifacts. A more descriptive title 
would have been: Basil Binyon, O.B.E., the 
Radio Communication Company, Limited, 
and its “Polar” Brand Wireless Products. 
The Radio Communication Company was 
created under the aegis of the Indo-European 
Company in 1919 to develop, manufacture, 
and supply long-distance marine wireless 
equipment and telegraph operators for the 
Royal Navy and merchant shipping lines. 
The Indo-European Company had been es- 
tablished long before, on April 8, 1868, to 
complete overland telegraph lines from Lon- 
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don to Calcutta. Basil Binyon, who had ac-. 
quired a post-graduate engineering degree 
and also had extensive experience in the field 
of wireless telegraphy, was selected to be the 
managing director of the new company. 

Binyon assembled a staff to develop prod- 
uct lines, the first line being for marine com- 
munications, and later for broadcast radio re- 
ception. Apparatus for marine communica- 
tions included transmitters and receivers, 
both of which were adver- 
tised under the “Polar” trade 
name. The Company was 
impeded in this endeavor by 
Marconi’s Wireless Tele- 
graph Company, which used 
its extensive patent portfolio 
to stifle competition. In con- 
trast to the Marconi Com- 
pany, which relied on the 
technology that it had devel- 
oped previously, Binyon 
chose to develop new tech- 
nologies and use compo- 
nents that were not covered 
by Marconi patents. For ex- 
ample, Binyon succeeded in obtaining a 
source of reliable high-power transmitting 
tubes by providing financing to Stanley 
Mullard, who established the Mullard Radio 
Valve Company in 1920 with the tacit sup- 
port of the British Admiralty. Marconi sued 
the Mullard Company, alleging patent in- 
fringement, but Stanley Mullard prevailed, 
and Binyon secured a reliable source of qual- 
ity vacuum tubes. 

Because Marconi was entrenched with 
the establishment in the UK, the Radio 
Communication Company had difficulty 
competing with Marconi for large contracts 
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issued by the British government. The au- 
thors assert that “business success in ma- 
rine wireless depended on persuading ship 
owners to consider apparatus from manu- 
facturers other than the Marconi Interna- 
tional Marine Company.” Within a few 
years, the Company had contracts for wire- 
less equipment from more than 100 ship- 
ping companies. The list of prestigious 
shippers that signed with the Radio Com- 
munication Company was impressive. Sub- 
scribers included the transatlantic liners of 
the Cunard and White Star Lines, as well as 
ships of the Union Castle Line and the Ori- 
ent Line to Australia. A host of lesser- 
known marine companies that equipped 
their ships with the Company’s radio sets 
and operators is also identified. A complete 
list of clients is provided in Appendix I. 

In parallel with shipboard installations, 
the Company also constructed coastal sta- 
tions for the government, both in Britain 
and elsewhere in the British Empire. The 
book identifies a number of the many sta- 
tions that the Company erected and main- 
tained between 1921 and 1925. The Com- 
pany also established the London Radio 
College to train wireless operators for its 
ship and shore stations. Successful appli- 
cants were promised employment in the 
Company’s stations upon graduation. 

By early 1922, there was increasing inter- 
est within the electrical community in Britain 
for the creation of a British broadcast service. 
Binyon, along with Arthur Fleming of the 
Metropolitan- Vickers Company, approached 
the British General Post Office to request that 
the government sanction a new broadcasting 
enterprise. Although this request was initially 
turned down, the government eventually 
sanctioned a new national broadcasting ser- 
vice by licensing a single private company, 
the British Broadcasting Company (BBC) for 
a “reasonable” period. This period turned out 
to be four years. The BBC consisted of six 
companies (the so-called “big six”), which 
undertook to finance the service. Of course, 
the Radio Communication and Metropolitan- 
Vickers Companies were two of the big six. 
The BBC was formed on October 18, 1922, 
and Major Basil Binyon was listed on the 
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prospectus of the BBC as one of the seven 
directors. Regular broadcasting began on No- 
vember 14, 1922. 

One of the interesting features of the BBC 
charter was that only bona fide members of 
the BBC were permitted to manufacture and 
sell wireless receivers in the UK. The re- 
ceivers were subject to approval by the GPO 
before they could be sold to the public, and 
such sets were marked “B.B.C. Type Ap- 
proved by the Postmaster General” to indi- 
cate that they were approved. With the 
launch of the BBC, the Radio Communica- 
tion Company began to manufacture domes- 
tic wireless receivers for broadcast radio re- 
ception and apparatus for amateur radio con- 
structors. Many amateurs avoided buying 
approved receivers by building sets of their 
own with parts sold by many companies. Ads 
for domestic radio apparatus, which were 
also sold under the “Polar” trade name, were 
first placed by the Radio Communication 
Company circa May 1923. 

Approximately one half of the book is de- 
voted to domestic Polar receivers, other radio 
apparatus including transmitters, and appen- 
dices with miscellaneous information. De- 
spite the fact that Binyon personally played 
an integral part in the development of radio 
broadcasting, the authors say that the domes- 
tic radio apparatus made by the Company for 
broadcasting were never a significant part of 
the Company’s business. Thus, few of the 
many Polar broadcast radio sets pictured in 
the book were ever sold, which make these 
Polar sets particularly rare. 

By October of 1923, eight high-powered 
broadcasting stations, each with a power of 
1’4 kW, had been erected in highly populated 
areas: London, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Cardiff, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
Bournemouth. The Manchester station was 
built by the Radio Broadcast Company, and 
the other seven stations were built by arch- 
rival Marconi. By the end of 1924, ten low- 
power relay stations had also been erected for 
rural areas, and one additional high-power 
station had been erected in Belfast to serve 
Northern Ireland. 

The activities of the BBC during the early 
years are beyond the scope of this review. 
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Suffice it to say that John Reith (later Sir 
Reith and ultimately Lord Reith) was soon 
appointed as General Manager of the BBC in 
December 1922, and was also added to the 
board of directors as the eighth director. 
There was a testy relationship between John 
Reith and Basil Binyon from the outset, and 
it only grew worse as the licensing agreement 
between the BBC and the British government 
came to an end in 1926. Reith wanted to re- 
place the private BBC with a public broad- 
casting organization, and his view prevailed, 
over the objection of Binyon and the other 
directors. When the license of the private 
British Broadcasting Company expired at the 
end of 1926, a new organization, the public 
British Broadcasting Corporation, was cre- 
ated. The shareholdings of the member com- 
panies were liquidated, the directors were 
dismissed, and a new Board of Governors 
was chosen by the government. Binyon was 
so opposed to this turn of events that he did 
not play any role in the transition, and he 
completely severed his role with public 
broadcasting at the end of 1926. 

The Radio Communication Company 
had posted losses in 1925, and the business 
of the Company further declined in 1926, 
even before the BBC license expired. In the 
autumn of 1926, the Marconi International 
Marine Company acquired a majority inter- 
est in the marine business of the Radio 
Communication Company. Marconi elimi- 
nated a worthy competitor, and Binyon re- 
ceived sufficient funds to keep the Polar 
business alive until he could rescue it. In 
March of 1927 Binyon approached the 
Wingrove and Rogers Company with the 
objective of divesting the domestic Polar 
apparatus business. After protracted nego- 
tiations, the Wingrove and Rogers Com- 
pany purchased the Polar sector of the 
Radio Communication Company at a nom- 
inal cost. By the end of 1928, Wingrove and 
Rogers was selling radio apparatus under it 
own name, but branded with the “Polar” 
trade name. The narrative covering Binyon 
and the Company, which constitutes ap- 
proximately half the book, ends with a short 
summary of Binyon’s activities in the years 
after he sold the assets of the Radio Com- 
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munication Company. 

The last half of the book features marine, 
commercial, and domestic products, which 
include shipboard installations, coastal and 
broadcast transmitters, domestic radios, and 
components—all of which were branded 
with the “Polar” trademark. The numerous 
photographs of selected apparatus, many in 
color, are spectacular. These photographs are 
accompanied with images of brochures, ad- 
vertisements, instruction manuals, and other 
such ephemera. 

There is much more information in the 
book than is indicated by this thumbnail 
sketch of the activities of Basil Binyon and 
the Radio Communication Company. There 
are literally scores of sidebars sprinkled 
throughout the book with information pe- 
ripheral to, but supporting the main activities 
of the Company. There is a description of the 
Indo-European Telegraphy Company that 
created the Radio Communication Company, 
the Company’s London Radio College, an 
early Automatic Call Device designed by the 
Company, short biographies of the key direc- _ 
tors of the Company and of Stanley Robert 
Mullard, wireless apparatus made by the 
Company for use in the Arctic, advertise- 
ments for Polar products, copies of key his- 
torical documents supporting the narrative, 
and much more. There are also twelve ap- 
pendices describing the company’s products 
in more detail, a patent chronology for 
Binyon, correspondence between Binyon 
and the Metropolitan Vickers Company dur- 
ing the creation of the first BBC, and a great 
deal more. 

This book is the sixth in a series of books 
documenting the early wireless companies 
associated with British companies and their 
founders. It follows the tradition and format 
of the five previous books by Ian Sanders, 
some in collaboration with other authors, 
which chronicle British wireless companies 
of the 1920s. I highly recommend this 
book—just as I have recommended all five 
of the previous books in past reviews. The 
book may be purchased from Amazon or 
directly from the author by emailing cast- _ 
leridgepress@gmail.com. Be sure to ask for 
pricing information. 
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RECENT RADIO-RELATED 


OBITUARIES 


COMPILED BY A. DAVID WUNSCH 


111 LOUISE ROAD, BELMONT, MA 02478-3968 


adwunsch@gmail.com 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


GLEN FORD (1949-2021) 

Any biographer of Barack Obama will 
have to pay some attention to the career of 
Glen Ford. Ford was a Black radio and tele- 
vision journalist in a field dominated by 
whites. But what makes his career notable 
in political commentary originating in the 
Black community was his harsh criticism 
of Barack Obama. He also directed his 
venom at another Black politician, Cory 
Booker, when Booker was running for 
mayor of Newark, New Jersey in 2002. 

Glen Ford was born Glen Rutherford in 
Jersey City, New Jersey in 1949. His parents 
separated when he was young and he 
bounced between his mother, who remained 
in New Jersey and his father Rudy, who 
moved back to his own hometown of Rich- 
land, Georgia. Broadcasting must have been 
in Glen’s genes. His father Rudy “The 
Deuce” Rutherford got his start in broadcast- 
ing in 1955 at WNJR in Newark, New Jer- 
sey. When he moved back to Georgia, he 
broadcast over WCLS in Columbus and later 
WOKS in the same city. He was the first 
Black man in the old South to host a non- 
gospel television program, Rocking with the 
Deuce on the Columbus station WT VM- TV 
and was later inducted into the Black Radio 
Hall of Fame. His friends included James 
Brown and Aretha Franklin. Unlike his fa- 
ther, Glen’s mother, Shirley Smith Ruther- 
ford, was a white Irish-American, a self-de- 
clared communist and civil rights activist. 

Glen never finished high school. He went 
into the Army when he was 17, became a 
paratrooper and earned his GED. Following 
his military service, in 1970 he went to 
work for WRDW, a Georgia radio station 
owned by James Brown, who encouraged 
him to shorten his surname to Ford and who 
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had once allowed him, as an 11-year-old 
boy, to read copy on the air. At first Glen 
wanted to be a DJ like his father, but the 
station manager assigned him to news and 
he immersed himself in the grassroots pol- 
itics of his state. In 1974 he went to Wash- 
ington, DC, where he was to become bu- 
reau chief of the Mutual Black Network, a 
syndicated news service. At this point his 
left-wing political views became evident. 
He described it thus in 2013: “We would 
direct the microphone to people who were 
not part of the Democratic Party architec- 
ture, but to those rising progressive forces 
rising out of movements and agitating at the 
local and national level and treat them as 
leadership.” He also founded Black Agenda 
Reports, which produced short radio seg- 
ments on Black culture for syndication. 

Ford’s quarrel with Obama and with other 
Democratic party Blacks stemmed from his 
belief that right-wing corporate interests fa- 
vored centrists through major financial back- 
ing. He asserted that, with this monetary ad- 
vantage, these centrist candidates came to 
the attention of the major corporate-run 
news organizations, which had little sympa- 
thy for the Black working class. He de- 
scribed Black politicians, including Obama, 
as “not the lesser of evils but the more effec- 
tive evil.” After Obama’s election he chided 
him for his spending billions rescuing banks 
from the 2008-09 financial crisis. 

Ford also branched out into television. In 
1977 he founded America’s Black Radio 
Forum, a Black news interview program 
which featured welfare rights activists and 
Communist party leaders. 

In 2003 Ford realized that Obama’s stock 
was rising in Illinois politics. He noticed 
that Obama’s name was listed on the web- 
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site of the Democratic leadership council 
which styled itself “center left” but which 
Ford thought was promoting conservative 
positions. Ford sent a letter to Obama, then 
a state senator, seeking his views on single- 
payer healthcare and the war in Iraq. The 
replies were not pleasing to Ford but he held 
back his distaste from his audience. After 
Obama was elected in 2009, he confessed 
that “we didn’t want to be seen as the 
proverbial crabs in a barrel” pulling down 
anyone who started to climb. He continued 
with “I have never regretted a political deci- 
sion as much as having passed Barack 
Obama when he should have failed...We 
have never made that mistake again.” 

As for Cory Booker, campaigning to be 
Mayor of Newark in 2002, Ford asserted 
“He’s totally cynical, careerist and merce- 
nary,” and that the Democrats were backing 
him for bragging rights “so that they could 
claim a Black elected official from a Black 
city.” 

Glen Ford died of cancer in Manhattan 
on July 28, 2021 and is survived by his 
daughter Tanya and a sister. 


SID MARK (1933-2022) 

If you ever lived in or near Philadelphia, 
and especially if you liked the work of Frank 
Sinatra you would know the name of Sid 
Mark. He was the host of three shows on dif- 
ferent radio stations over a span of nearly six 
decades: Friday with Frank, Sunday with 
Sinatra and The Sounds of Sinatra. At one 
time the latter show could be heard nationally 
on over 100 stations. In addition, his Satur- 
day with Sinatra was broadcast in New York. 

A high point of Mark’s life came in 1966, 
when Frank Sinatra’s office invited him to 
come to Las Vegas as thanks for his helping 
to build sales of the new Sinatra at the 
Sands album in the Philadelphia area. Mark 
had been playing the album almost contin- 
uously for a week. Once in Las Vegas, he 
was introduced to Jack Benny, Lucille Ball 
and Milton Berle. His friendship with Sina- 
tra remained strong and lasted until the 
singer’s death in 1998. Mark attended the 
singer’s concerts almost religiously; some- 
times Sinatra would identify him from the 
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stage and once said “He’s one of the best 
friends I’ve had in life.” Stations carrying 
Mark were WPHT in Philadelphia which 
aired from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. each Sunday 
and The Sounds of Sinatra was broadcast 
nationally through the Westwood One radio 
network. 

Mark was born Sidney Mark Fliegelman 
in May, 1933 in Camden, New Jersey to 
Aaron and Sylvia Fliegelman. Of modest 
means, they owned a variety store and lived 
above it. His sister Norma had a collection 
of Sinatra records, and this was his first ex- 
posure to his idol. Even as a youth he 
wanted to get into radio. Sidney served in 
the Army from 1953 to 1958, then got a job 
as a talent coordinator at the Red Hill Inn, a 
jazz club in Pennsauken, New Jersey. At 
this point he began to use his middle name 
as his surname, but never changed it legally. 
As coordinator, he got to know Count Basie 
and Duke Ellington as he chauffeured them 
to and from their hotels. In this same era he 
got his first radio show, serving as a disc 
jockey on WHAT-AM, a jazz station in 
Philadelphia. One night he had to fill in for 
an all-night disc jockey who had failed to 
show up for work. This was a jazz show but 
Mark inserted an hour of Sinatra, in keeping 
with a fan’s request, and it proved popular. 
The “all-night guy” was fired and Mark 
hosted his own show, Friday with Frank, as 
well as a daily six-hour jazz show, Mark of 
Jazz, which ran fer nearly two decades. Fri- 
day with Frank lasted 54 years, Saturday 
with Sinatra lasted 17, and his daily six- — 
hour Mark of Jazz was on for nearly 20 
years. Mark was not a Sinatra purist; he 
sometimes played recorded duets with Sina- 
tra appearing with such people as Lena 
Horne, Sammy Davis Jr. and Dean Martin. 

Mark died on April 18th in Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, survived by his wife Judy 
Mark, three sons, a daughter and two 
grandchildren. An earlier marriage to 
Loretta Katz ended in divorce. The Sounds 
of Sinatra can still be heard on the Web, 
e.g. at https://soundsofsinatra.com/. 


ROSALIE TROMBLEY (1939-2021) 
Anirony of radio history of the latter 20th 
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Century is that a truly major force in deter- 
mining what popular music listeners heard 
in the United States was determined by a 
woman in Canada, Rosalie Trombley. She 
was the music director of CKLW-AM, a 
station based in Windsor, Ontario, radiating 
50 kW at 800 kHz, and heard in dozens of 
states even though it was and still is a “class 
B station” —1t does not have a clear channel. 
A 1971 story in the Detroit Free Press called 
her “The Most Powerful Lady in Pop 
Music” as she not only chose the music for 
a powerful station, but also led numerous 
stations in the United States to emulate her 
choices from the 1960s through the 1980s. 

Trombley got her start in radio in 1962 
as a switchboard operator for CKLW. She 
was a single mother of three and needed the 
money. In carrying out her role, she picked 
up the politics and economics of the music 
business as well as learning the art of deal- 
ing with the aggressive record promoters 
who arrived at the station extolling their 
products. About six years later she was of- 
fered the position of the station’s record li- 
brarian and from there she became music 
director, a position she held until the early 
1980s when the station downsized its staff. 

Trombley was born Rosalie Helen Gillan 
in Leamington, Ontario, Canada on Sept. 
18, 1939. Her father, Shell Gillan, was a 
foreman at the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada and her mother Penelope Piper 
Gillan was a switchboard operator. Several 
years after high school she got her switch- 
board job at CKLW. In 1958 she married 
Clayton Trombley; they separated 10 years 
later and subsequently divorced. 

Trombley was adventurous in searching 
for material to air. She would call Black-run 
R &B stations to find out what they were 
playing, and also is credited with boosting 
the careers of Canadian performing artists 
including Gordon Lightfoot and the Guess 
Who. In addition, she helped promote De- 
troit-area performers such as Bob Seger, 
who wrote a song about her called “Ros- 
alie,” featured in his Back in ’72 album. 

The issue of Payola must come up in any 
history of popular music directors of this pe- 
riod. Payola was an illegal practice in which 
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record agents paid DJs and music directors 
“under the table” to promote the discs of 
their clients. As a single mother, Trombley 
might have been a likely target, but in the 
words of her son, Tim, she set the record 
straight: “She made it less subtly known that 
if they wanted to continue to meet with her 
every week, that was not something that was 
going to get their record on the radio.” 

In 2016 Trombley received the Canadian 
equivalent of the Grammy, the Radio Trail- 
blazers annual award to recognize women 
who have “blazed new trails in radio.” She 
died on November 23, 2021 of complica- 
tions of Alzheimer’s disease, and is survived 
by two sons, a daughter and a grandson. 


PHIL VALENTINE (1959-2021) 

Philip Carr Valentine was a conservative 
talk radio host whose Phil Valentine Show 
originated daily on WWTN, a Cumulus 
Media station in Nashville, Tennessee, and 
was syndicated nationally through the 
Westwood One radio network. The ironic 
circumstances of his death garnered na- 
tional attention. On his show he had repeat- 
edly dismissed the efficacy of COVID-19 
vaccines and railed against mask mandates. 
In December of 2020 he told his listeners 
that he felt that the odds of his dying from 
the disease were “probably less than one 
percent.” He performed an anti-vaccination 
parody song, Vaxman, styled after the Bea- 
tles song Taxman, and compared the vacci- 
nation status badges worn by health work- 
ers with the yellow stars German Jews were 
required to wear under the Nazis. On July 
11, 2021 Valentine announced (and mini- 
mized) his COVID-19 diagnosis, and 
pledged to return to his show within a day 
or two. During his illness he was treated, at 
his request, with vitamin D and the anti- 
parasite drug Ivermectin, despite medical 
warnings against such use of the medica- 
tion. He was placed on a mechanical venti- 
lator on July 28 and died on August 21, less 
than six weeks after his announcement that 
he had fallen ill with the disease. 

In a late July interview, Valentine’s 
brother Mark told the national press “He 
recognizes now that him not getting the 
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vaccination has probably caused a bunch of 
other people not to get vaccinated...And 
that he regrets...This is a real threat, it is a 
real public health crisis and it is something 
that if he had to do over again...his cavalier 
attitude wouldn’t have been what it was and 
he would have gotten vaccinated and en- 
couraged everybody to get vaccinated.” 
Valentine was born into politics, on Sep- 
tember 9, 1959 in Rocky Mount, North Car- 
olina where his father, Representative Tim 
Valentine was a six-term Democratic United 
States Representative. He was raised in 
Nashville, North Carolina and attended East 
Carolina University to study business but 
transferred to the Connecticut School of 
Broadcasting. A friend had admired his deep 
voice and encouraged him to go into radio. 
After college he was he was in and out of 
broadcast radio, appearing on such stations 
as WWDB in Philadelphia and WABC in 
New York. He also worked at WLAC in 
Nashville for five years, then took time off 
to write books. In July of 2004 he returned 
to talk radio on WWTN, where he remained 
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ment until the company was sold in 1983. 
He then went to work at Picker Interna- 
tional, better known as Picker X-Ray, in 
Cleveland, where he spent five years work- 
ing in the new field of Magnetic Resonance 
Imaging as an RF and analog electronic spe- 
cialist. George subsequently moved from 
Picker to MEDRAD, a medical electronics 
company in Pittsburgh, where he remained 
through the spring of 2009. 

George holds a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in Electronic Engineering from Case 
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until his death. An advocate for conserva- 
tive causes, Valentine strenuously fought a 
proposed Tennessee state income tax and 
denied man-made climate change. 

In addition to his radio career, Valentine 
authored three novels, as well as three non- 
fiction books of a conservative bent: The Con- 
servative’s Handbook: Defining the Right Po- 
sition on Issues from A to Z, Right from the 
Heart: The ABC’s of Reality in America, 
and Tax Revolt: The Rebellion Against an 
Overbearing, Bloated, Arrogant, and Abusive — 
Government. He also appeared in the movie 
Atlas Shrugged Part III: Who is John Galt? 

He is survived by his wife Susan and 
three sons. 


REFERENCES: 


https://www.blackagendareport.com/glen- 
ford-remarkable-revolutionary 

Boston Globe 

New York Times 
https://www.nbrhof.com/our-national-team/ 


Institute of Technology, now part of Case 
Western Reserve University. He was first li- 
censed November 22, 1963, the day Presi- 
dent Kennedy was assassinated, and cur- 
rently holds an Amateur Extra certification. 
He is a member of AWA, ARRL and 
QCWA (Quarter Century Wireless Associ- 
ation), and is a frequent author of articles 
for OST and Electric Radio magazines, and 
the QCWA Journal. He resides in Allison 
Park, Pennsylvania. 
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BY A. DAVID WUNSCH 


JEAN SHEPHERD: HAM, HEISING, AND YLS 
Remembering a Legendary Storyteller 


uring the last half of the 20th cen- 
iD Marshall McLuhan was a 

major intellectual figure in the the- 
ory of media. Best known for his 1964 book 
Understanding Media: The Extensions of 
Man, in this work McLuhan singles out a 
major figure in radio—Jean Shepherd. 
McLuhan, a Canadian, must have listened 
to Shepherd’s night time radio show that 
began in 1955 and was broadcast for about 
22 years from New York’s WOR AM, a 50 
kilowatt clear channel station at 710 kHz. 
For a time, until the government ended the 
practice in 1964, Shepherd’s program was 
also simulcast on WOR FM. His broadcast 
was carried by about 20 other stations and 
could be heard throughout the United States 
as well as in parts of Canada. McLuhan 
writes of Shepherd:! 

Jean Shepherd of WOR in New York re- 
gards radio as a new kind of medium for a 
new kind of novel that he writes nightly. The 
mike is his pen and paper. His audience and 
their knowledge of the daily events of the 
world provide his characters, his scenes, 
and moods. It is his idea that just as Mon- 
taigne was the first to use his page to record 
‘his reactions to the new world of printed 
books, he is the first to use radio as an essay 
and novel form for recording our common 
awareness of a totally new world of univer- 
sal human participation in all human 
events, private or collective. 

McLuhan further remarks that after the 
emergence of television, radio evolved in- 
creasingly into a medium of “individual 
and private use” of which Shepherd is a 
prime example. 

Jean Parker Shepherd Jr., born in 1921, 
is famous for radio stories about his boy- 
hood in Hammond, Indiana, 24 miles from 
Chicago, and one such sketch was made 


“Shep” at the mike. 


into a well-known 1983 movie, 4A Christ- 
mas Story. His sketch relates how, as a 
youth, he badly wanted a BB gun for 
Christmas and how his mother nearly nixed 
this, maintaining that an accident “would 
put your eye out,” a statement that, when 
Shepherd finally got his gun, almost proved 
prophetic. Susan Douglas, an eminent his- 
torian of radio, remarks in her 1999 book 
Listening In: Radio and the American 
Imagination that story telling had substan- 
tially evaporated from radio, having made 
its way to television, but “by the 1960s, 
people like Jean Shepherd kept it alive on 
WOR in New York, as does NPR today.” 

Much has been written about Shepherd, 
including a nearly 500-page biography: Ex- 
celsior You Fathead: The Art and Enigma 
of Jean Shepherd by Eugene P. Bergmann, 
a book that I have relied on heavily in this 
paper.> Bergmann asserts that Shepherd, 
who preceded Rush Limbaugh and Howard 
Stern on the air, “was the originator and 
master of talk radio.” The same author 
maintains a website dense with quotes from 
Shepherd’s programs. A typical quote, and 
my favorite example of Shep’s mono- 
logues, is one with which most readers can 
identify and that illustrates McLuhan’s 
“world of universal human participation ”: 
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I have a suspicion that these are the 
things that, if somehow we could clear the 
decks and admit once, to ourselves, we’re 
not going to do it, and throw all this stuff 
out, we'd be better off for it. We ought to 
have a Dream Collection Day. You know 
how they used to have rag collection days, 
and old metal collection days? We ought to 
have a Dream Collection Day. Where 
everybody takes the half-finished model air- 
plane out of the basement, the half-finished 
novel, the cracked guitar, and puts it out in 
front of the house. As a kind of public re- 
canting, you see, for the salvage people. to 
finally come and get. We'll clean out all 
these poor, wonderful, idiotic, debilitating, 
defeating dreams. What a magnificent 
idea! Magnificent moment.# 

As the preceding suggests, Shep’s spiels 
weren't all about his Midwestern boyhood. 
Like another American humorist, H.L. 
Mencken, he could be a dark observer of 
everyday experience. A wealth of informa- 
tion about Shepherd is obtainable at a web- 
site maintained by Jim Clavin where one 
can listen to some, but not all, of Shepherd’s 
shows from the 1950s through the 1970s.5 
If one wants to listen to a large number of 
them in a systematic way one can go to a 
website at Audible.com and for a modest 
fee can listen to about 24 hours of Shepherd 
reading his own stories out of three books 
where they are collected. The Radio 
Echoes website has hundreds of free shows 
and might be the easiest place to start.’ 

However, for readers of the AWA Journal, 
perhaps the most rewarding website devoted 
to Shepherd is one maintained for radio 
“hams” by CQ magazine.® Shepherd was a 
major figure in amateur radio and was elected 
to the CO Magazine Radio Hall of Fame, 
where he enjoys the company of Guglielmo 
Marconi, Howard Armstrong and ARRL 
founder Hiram Percy Maxim. Shepherd fre- 
quently mentioned radio technology in his 
broadcasts, as he alluded, with little explana- 
tion, to the 6SJ7-GT,, layers of the ionosphere 
or class C amplifiers. Evidently, he figured 
that there were sufficient cognoscenti among 
his listeners to justify this esoterica. 

Shepherd addressed the ARRL Annual 
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Convention on three occasions. The CQ 
website shows one of his QSL cards dis- 
playing his first call letters WOQWN. As he 
moved throughout the country, he had four 
other call signs, his last being K2ORS.9 
Around 1980 he provided a spoken intro- 
duction to the ARRL code practice tape, 
where he expressed his love of CW (Con- 
tinuous Wave) communication. This too 
can be accessed on the Web.!° 

The CQ site also contains links for lis- 
tening to ten of Shepherd’s broadcasts from 
the 1965-1975 period that deal with his ex- 
periences in amateur radio. Ranging in 
length from 13 to about 40 minutes, these 
discussions didn’t occupy the full length of 
his broadcasts, but considering that he was 
addressing a predominantly non-ham radio 
community, they could be surprising in 
their technical detail. 

If you want to sample these shows I 
would suggest you begin with the one he ti- 
tled Amateur Radio and Chicks, broadcast 
January 29, 1965 and lasting 36 minutes. 
For now, I will not discuss the title with its 
impolite allusion to young ladies, who 
hams courteously call “YLs.” The program 
perhaps reveals more about Shepherd than 
he might have intended. 

Here, he is reminiscing about what it 
meant to be fifteen years old, and the im- 
portance of Friday night in the life of an en- 
thusiastic new radio amateur. With no re- 
sponsibilities the next morning, it meant 
that after returning from his date he could 
stay up until dawn operating his ham sta- 
tion. Out on an evening with Esther James, 
he is preoccupied with thoughts of being 
back in his “shack” and she queries him 
with “A penny for your thoughts.” He tells 
of his plans to “go out on 40 meters,” that 
night and of the “pi section network” he 
might introduce to reduce the standing 
wave ratio on the feed to his antenna. He 
invites Esther to come back to his place and 
help him by wielding a soldering iron. She 
turns away, contemptuous and bored, and 
he remarks to his radio audience that he had 
learned: “There are certain things you don’t 
discuss with chicks: a class C final, pi sec- 
tion networks, mercury switching sys- 
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on AWA website. 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4, 2022 
12:00 - 5:00 p.m.............. Registration Desk Opens 
6:30 Dae ...... Buffet Dinner Social Hour — 
Cash Bar 
EJ a,U) oR iy salen or eal Welcome Buffet Dinner 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 5, 2022 


9:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. ......Registration Desk Open 


1:00 - 5:00 p.m. 
O15 10130 a. Mie .ccectk Michael Migliaccio - “Radio: 
On The Railroad” 
10:45 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. ....Marc Anthony Arena — 
“DRM: Hidden Control” 
12200-1200 pinta. Lunch Break 
DO 245 DAM: genees satecs sar Dave Kaspersin — History Of 
Recording Technology, A 
Studio Perspective 
3300 34-15 Butt: eapacetestesslean Duncan Brown / Bill Hopkins — 
; “Mobile Phone” 
9:00 = 8:00 P.M. «.....sscceees AWA Museum Open 
DSU Is mere et aiarscas Social Hour — Cash Bar 
S00 nuniitaas een hae Free Dessert Social 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6, 2022 
G00 Git. mae cee Flea Market Opens and 


Remains Open Continuously 


NOTE: Flea Market Vendors must display a Vendor's 
Pass. Sales are strictly private transactions. Vendors 
remain responsible for taxes and all legal aspects of 
these transactions. Neither AWA nor RIT are parties to 
any of these transactions. 


8:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. ......Registration Desk Open 


1:00 - 5:00 p.m. 

FOO ea ora sss ieee Book Fair Opens 

1S aL OESO AUS acct eas s eee William Burns — Title TBA 

10:45 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. ....Ed Gable — “Car Radio” 

Oe O00. titers sree, Lunch Break 

LALO Ot Ree pelea tee comments Special Guests Luncheon — 
Lunch Registration Required, 
All Welcome 

pis S ORE 8 Nae oh 11 ee eon Joseph Knight — “The 
History of the Audio Output 


Tube for Home Use” 
Actually Discovered the 


BOOS SETS Isc foecienys Mike Molnar — “The Develop- 


High-Fidelity to Radio” 


: 9:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m..... 


FandeS0 PaTik tune tseuncsee ire Buffet Dinner Social Hour — 
Cash Bar 

EeO:00 DMs memientenen Buffet Dinner 

8700-17200 DMN weaceens Equipment Contest Check-in | 
§:00'10:00' p.m see. “Moonlight Restorations 
: Seminar”— Hosted by Robert | 
: Lozier 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 7, 2022 

5 BQO ames miata aes oe Equipment Contest — Last 


Minute Check-in 
..Registration Desk Open 


SAE ALOE Heed tk ee Equipment Contest Judging 
COV amie Book Fair Opens 

SARE Ud VERE IEW 1 encepred en AWA Members’ Meeting 

: 10:45 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. ....Joe Fell — “Amateur Radio 
Topics” 

5 12:00 PiMscateseestectncacsnet > Registration Closes 

e200 1200 De Lunch Break 

£51700.<12:15 p.msceees Tim Place — “The Future Of 
Car Radio” 
e230 4:00 pin. eae Felicia Kreuzer — “Show And | 
: Tell” 
So A002 9:30 DIT cere te oat Auction Items Check-in 

£0 6:00 pinks Ser sea. Annual Banquet Social Hour 

— Cash Bar 

7:00). eee 2022 AWA Conference 


Banquet Followed by The 
West Bloomfield Players 
Entertainment and Contest 


: Vewing 
900g Gi Min aa Auction Preview 
: 11:00 p.m. - 12:00 a.m. ....Contest Pickup 


: SATURDAY, OCTOBER 8, 2022 
7:00-38:00:amin ee Auction Preview 
8:00 a.m. until finished .....Auction 


: NOTE: In order to participate in any indoor activities, 
: dinners, and the Auction, you must have registered for 
: the Conference. Your conference registration includes 
? one auction bidder's card. Additional auction cards are 
: issued only upon payment of additional registrations. 
: The AWA recommends you do not let others use your 
2:30 - 3:45 Eric W 2 Lew De Foret : bidder number. A bid is a contract under New York 

es a ie on Pe ele Gnu. law—-YOU sl Ae FOR ANY CHARGES. 
» : There will be a $20.00 fee for failure to pay auction 
Two-Electrode Audion Tube : charges. No Seller's Payouts until one hour after the 
: end of the Auction. 


ment of Wideband FM Brings : 
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2022 AWA CONFERENCE AGENDA 


NOTE: This agenda is subject to change by conference time. Updates and program details 
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2022 OLD EQUIPMENT CONTEST 


BY GEOFFREY BOURNE AND CHRIS BACON, CONTEST COORDINATORS 
“100 Years of Car Radios” and “Evolution of Audio” 


ence are "100 Years of Car Radios” and “Evolu- 
tion of Audio.” Radios designed for cars and 
trucks represented technical challenges and engineer- 
ing accomplishments beyond those found in household 
radios. These hurdles included wide temperature and 
humidity variations, shock and vibration, both electri- 
cal and acoustic noise, and antennas that were hardly 
optimal for broadcast band reception. With face plates, 
dials and knobs of car radios designed for ease of op- 
eration and to fit auto interiors, there was a lot of tech- 
nology behind the dashboard. ; 
“Evolution of Audio” is intended to look at the 
many aspects of audio in electronic communication in- 
cluding broadcast, recording studio, theater and pro- 
fessional sound equipment, as well as audio source 
equipment such as turntables, record cutters, and tape 
recorders. One of the 2019 Conference themes was 
“Audio Brands,” which focused on home high-fidelity 
equipment. Although this year’s focus will be on audio 
equipment other than receivers, tuners, and amplifiers, 
they will certainly be welcome this year too! 


|: dual themes for the 2022 AWA Annual Confer- 


The Car Radio 

Radio and automobiles go hand-in-hand as 20th Cen- 
tury technological innovations which had, and continue 
to have, major impacts on society. In the 1920s, people 
naturally wanted to take their radios on car trips. Radios 
and cars were connected in various ways, such as using 
the car battery voltage to power tube filaments, or at- 
taching an antenna to the car's roof. Most such installa- 
tions could not be used while the car was driven or while 
the engine was running, due to ignition interference. 

Lee De Forest demonstrated a prototype car radio 
at the 1904 Louisiana Purchase Exposition. At least one 
company reportedly began installing radios in the 
dashboards of cars in Australia in 1924. William Heina 
of Bronx, NY, is credited with the first US patent, in 
1926, on a radio designed to be installed in the dash- 
board of a car. His drawings show a loop antenna in 
the roof of the car (most 1920s cars had canvas roofs 
on wood frames) with “A” and “B” batteries under 
the driver's seat. In 1927 C. Russell Feldman estab- 
lished the Automobile Radio Corporation in New York 
to manufacture and install automobile radios. Heina 
and Feldman apparently joined forces; in 1928 Heina 
applied for a patent on a remote radio tuning head 
which he assigned to Automobile Radio Corporation. 
The company’s first model, the 1927 TH-1 Transitone, 
was a two-dial receiver that took up nearly the entire 
dashboard. It used the automobile battery for the “A” 
supply, with a “B” battery installed under the driver's 
seat. Priced at $150, few were sold; by comparison, a 
new 1928 Model A Ford two-door sedan to hold the 
radio cost $495! Philco took an interest in Automobile 
Radio Corp in 1930, and by year-end had completed 


their purchase of it. The Transitone was redesigned into : 


a small single-dial unit that sold for under $100. The 
Philco brand name sold better than Transitone; the lat- 
ter name was dropped. The 1930 “Motorola” pro- 
duced by Paul and Joseph Galvin is regarded as the 
first commercially successful automobile radio that 
could be operated while the vehicle was being driven. 
Assisted by William Lear and his engineers, the Gaivins 
successfully reduced ignition noise to tolerable levels. 
Like the Transitone, the Motorola consisted of a re- 
ceiver unit, a speaker, a tuning head for steering col- 
umn or under-dash mounting, an antenna which was 
installed under the car, and ignition noise suppressors 
on the spark plugs. Priced at $130 during the Depres- 
sion, it sold slowly at first, but as the economy im- 
proved and prices fell, Motorola became a dominant 
force in automotive electronics. Other manufacturers 
including Atwater-Kent, Crosley, Detrola, GE, and RCA 
entered the auto radio business in the 1930s but Mo- 
torola and Philco secured contracts with the major auto 
makers for OEM and dealer-installed radios, ensuring 
their dominance of the field. 

Once practical automobile radios became widely 
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available, some were modified for police agencies to — 


tune the frequencies just above the AM broadcast 
band. Transmitters could send one-way messages to 
patrol cars on those frequencies. Manufacturers soon 
offered the “police band” on household radios so oth- 
ers could tune in to the action. Around 1936, RCA de- 


veloped trunk-mounted HF police transmitters for pa- 


trol cars, enabling two-way communication. Using new 
FM and high frequency technology, Fred M. Link and 
Motorola developed two-way police systems on VHF 
and UHF frequencies that were better for local and re- 
gional operation. Other manufacturers such as RCA 
and General Electric also built two-way mobile FM 
equipment after WWII. Two-way radio systems still are 


widely used by first responders and businesses, though ~ 


many are now digital and trunked, making it more dif- 
ficult for others to tune in. : 
Ham radio operators also sought to build mobile 
communications systems which could both receive and 
transmit. Old issues of QST show considerable interest 
in mobile operation prior to WWII. After the war, many 
military surplus aircraft and vehicle receivers and trans- 


mitters were adapted to amateur mobile service. Com- 


mercial manufacturers offered mobile equipment and 
equipment that could easily be adapted to mobile use. 
Mobile applications were a priority for the Citizens 
Band when it was created in 1958. 

While the German company Blaupunkt is credited 
with marketing the first FM car radios, T. Mitchell Hast- 
ings of Connecticut created the first truly high-fidelity 
FM automobile radio in 1954. This three-piece system 
consisted of an under-dash mounted FM tuner, a trunk- 


mounted 10-watt amplifier and power supply, and an — 


Electro-Voice speaker enclosure on the back seat. It was 
costly, and given the dearth of FM broadcasting in the 
early 1950s, few systems were sold. 

__ Auto radios continued to evolve as transports for var- 
lous tape formats, and compact disc players were added. 
In the early 1960s Chrysler offered a record player that 
could be added to its top-of-the-line car radios. It played 


proprietary seven-inch records and was not intended to 
be used while the car was in motion, at least not on 
rough roads. During the “CB craze” of the 1970s, some 
manufacturers offered car radios with integrated CB 
transceivers. Today's vehicle “Infotainment Centers” in- 
clude radios, wi-fi and cellular connections, the ability to 
link with music players, and back seat DVD players. 


EVOLUTON OF AUDIO CATEGORIES 


Radio as we understand and enjoy it today could not exist without audio equipment. The same can be said for 
television, movies, concerts and theater, and so forth. Important developments and contributions were made over 
decades in nearly every part of the world. Rather than attempting to tell a story, we simply will “cut” to the categories. 


CAR RADIO CATEGORIES 


1. 1920s and Early 1930s: Given the limited numbers of Surviving artifacts (years ago Motorola could not lo- 


cate any existing example of its first model and had a replica built for its archives), we welcome any and all 
entries of early car radios. 


A. Receivers and Receiving Components: Receiver units, tuning heads, power supplies. 
B. Accessories: Antennas, battery boxes, speakers, ignition and generator noise suppressors. 


C. Documentation: Technical books, magazines, and manuals pertaining to automobile radios from the 1920s 
and early 1930s. 


- 1930s through Postwar Era: During this time, “B” batteries were replaced by vibrator power supplies or 

dynamotors. Car radios got much smaller and more practical, becoming optional equipment available for, and 
often sold with many new cars. Police mobile radio systems were developed using auto radio technology on 
frequencies above the regular AM broadcast band. Towards the end of this era, “space charge” tubes were 
developed which did not require high B+ voltages for operation and early power transistors were put to work 
as audio outputs. By the mid 1960s transistors had displaced tubes from the field. 


A. 1930s-1950s Receivers and Components: Receiver units, tuning heads, and other parts of auto radio systems. 

B. Early Two-Way Equipment: Police and early VHF or UHF mobile two-way equipment made from the 1930s through 
the postwar era may be entered in this category. Household radios may be entered if the old police band is promi- 
nently marked on their tuning dials. Pre-WW2 amateur mobile equipment can be entered in this category as well. 

C. 1930s-1950s Documentation and Accessories: Technical books, magazines, and manuals on equipment of 
this era. Parts, components, and test equipment developed to maintain mobile equipment such as 6/12 volt 
battery eliminators and vibrator testers, may be entered. 


. Multi-Band, FM, and Later Car Radios: European nations broadcast on long wave, medium wave, and 
short wave frequencies, so multi-band car radios developed there early on. In 1952, Blaupunkt began offering 
AM/SW car radios in the US, followed by Becker, Philips, and some Japanese companies including Sharp. FM 
car radios were first offered to the public in 1954. FM stereo, however, had to wait until FM stereo was 
codified and solid state MPX decoders were developed in the late 1960s. Under-dash tape decks using radio 
station style “carts” or cartridges were available in the early 1960s; in 1968, Ford became the first auto com- 
pany to offer a radio with an in-dash 8-track player. Radios with cassette tape players appeared on the market 
two years later. Sony introduced the first in-dash auto radio with a compact disc player in 1984. 


A. Early FM and Multi-Band Car Radios: Radios, speakers, and other parts of auto radio systems embodying 


FM and/or multi-band capability. 
B. Accessories and Add-Ons: Many companies made FM converters, and under-dash 8-track and cassette play- 


ers that could be added to existing car audio systems. Speaker enclosures were offered for those who - 


wanted more than the standard 5x7 or 6x9 oval speakers found in most cars. In later years, equalizers and 
power amplifiers were offered. Uirres er io 

C. Complicated Car Radios: This category would include radios with “complications such as built-in tape transports, 
CD players, mechanical automatic tuning, and other features that went beyond receiving broadcast stations. 


. Later Two Way Mobile Equipment: 

A. Commercial: This would include VHF and UHF two way receivers, transmitters, transceivers, accessories, 
and test equipment designed for commercial, law enforcement, and emergency responder vehicles. 

B. Amateur: There has always been an interest among amateur radio operators in mobile operation. Many 
built their own gear or modified commercial or military surplus equipment to fit and operate in their cars. 
From the 1940s on, a number of amateur equipment companies like Hallicrafters, Gonset, Sonar, and others 
offered compact receivers and Saenger sak 7a cbt existing a radios. Transceivers and trans- 

ration were also offered by a number of companies. . A 

‘es a ne its derision by hams who felt cheated by the loss of 11-meter band operating ill 
leges, and its later lawless or “mavericky” image, the Citizens Band was considered a a les ay 
useful service by many motorists who used it to report accidents and breakdowns. a that it @ 
largely been surpassed for most users by cellular networks and smartphones makes early CB equipmen 


worthy of interest and preservation today. 


5. Home Entertainment High Fidelity Equipment 


A: Phonograph Turntables and Record Cutters. 
_B. Tape Recorders and Players (Analog). 
C. Digital Source Equipment: Compact Disc (CD) players, DAT and MiniDisc, even early solid state music players 
can be entered in this category. 
D. Other Audio Equipment: This would include other components of audio systems such as equalizers, speak- 
ers, headphones, volume expanders, and so on. 


6. Broadcast Audio Equipment 


A. Microphones 

B. Mixers and Processing Equipment: In addition to audio mixers, most radio and TV stations, and post pro- 
duction facilities owned various types of analog and digital audio processors. 

C. Monitoring Equipment: Careful control of audio levels has always been important in radio and TV broad- 
casting, particularly after network broadcasting emerged. Various schemes were tried from the 1920s on, 
culminating in the familiar VU scale in 1939. Since then other scales such as PPM and today’s digital dBFS 
scale have emerged. 

D. Recording Equipment: Since the 1940s, only a limited amount of radio and TV is actually “live,” most pro- 
grams come from pre-recorded sources. From transcription turntables to wire recorders to innumerable 
magnetic tape formats, and on to today’s digital workstations and disk recorders, audio recording and play- 
back have been part of the process. 


7. Recording Studio, Motion Picture, and Theatrical Audio Equipment 
While not directly “radio” or “wireless,” these are allied fields which often used—and often contributed to— 
the same technologies employed in radio and TV broadcasting. This is an open category for such equipment. 


STANDARD CONTEST CATEGORIES 


8. Passive Receivers and Commercial Spark Transmitters 
Any receiver which uses only passive devices such as a crystal or other type of detector, without active ampli- 
fication, to convert radio energy into intelligent signals. Any transmitter which relies on non-electronic means 
(i.e. no tubes or semiconductors) for operation. 


A. Spark era receivers and receiving equipment 
B. Spark era transmitters and related items 


9. Regenerative and Super-Regenerative Receivers 
These 1910s through 1940s receivers contain at least one stage of amplification in which part of the output is 
fed back to the input in such a way as to add to the original signal and increase its strength, offering tremen- 
dous sensitivity from a single tube or a few tubes. Licensed manufacturers produced a variety of radios based 
on this principle, as did some unlicensed companies. Millions were assembled by do-it-yourselfers. 


10. 1920s TRF, Reflex, and Neutrodyne Receivers 

_ Although regenerative receivers provided great economy in their use of tubes and power, they did not offer 
great selectivity and interfered with each other if mis-tuned. The tuned radio frequency, or TRF circuit offers 
better selectivity and does not create interference, but it requires more tubes and parts so it was more costly 
to build and operate. As more stations took to the air, however, TRF became the circuit of choice. The reflex 
receiver was a variation in which the detected audio was passed through one or more of the RF stages for fur- 
ther amplification. Although more complicated and finicky, reflex circuits reduced tube and power require- 
ments. The Neutrodyne was a refinement using carefully adjusted feedback capacitors, or “Neutrodons” to 
neutralize the internal capacitances of the RF tubes, permitting higher gain without adding more stages. 


. 1920s Superhet Receivers 
The superheterodyne principle was discovered during World War I, but stability and other problems had to be 
overcome before superheterodynes would be ready to take their place in the average home. Nevertheless 
there was considerable hobbyist interest in the circuit before it was commercially available which some com- 
panies tried to address with specially built receivers, parts, and kits. 


_Cathedrals and Tombstones of the 1930s and 1940s 
Most radios of the 1920s had separate batteries or AC power supplies, speakers, and other accessories which 
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filled a table top or a console. Some manufacturers realized that to many customers, broadcast radio had al- 

ready become a household utility, and there was a market for smaller, simpler self-contained, radios. The first 
mantle radios" appeared in 1929 and were followed a year or two later by the Gothic or cathedral style 

which became an icon of the 1930s that is still recognized by many today. With changing tastes and the im- 

proving economy later in the decade, numerous manufacturers kept the same basic styling but modernized it 

into tombstone and flat top cabinets which remained popular into the early 1940s. 

13. Radios of The Decades, 1930s to 1970s 

While cathedral and tombstone style radios were popular, manufacturers knew that tastes and needs varied, 

so many other styles were produced including consoles and floor radios, horizontal table radios, chairsides, 

radio-phono combos, clock radios, and portables. Radios in this category will organized by decade: 

A. 1930s 

B. 1940s 

C. 1950s 

D. 1960s (up to 1968) 


14. Transistor Radios 

The transistor was invented at Bell Labs in 1948 but it wasn’t until late 1954 that the first commercially viable 
shirt pocket transistor radios were available to the public. Early transistors had limited gain and bandwidth, 
making it difficult to design them into radio circuits that performed well. Transistor technology and radio de- 
signs advanced rapidly in the late 1950s and 1960s, as better transistors became available. In the late 1960s, 
development of silicon transistors almost immediately obsoleted Germanium types and simplified many design 
problems, setting the stage for today’s “one chip wonders” and software defined radios. This category is open 
to all transistor radios made up to 1968. 


A. Shirt pocket radios 
B. “Lunchbox” portables and transistor table radios 
C. Complex multi-band transistor radios and direction finders 


15. Military Radio 
Since its inception, the military has used and developed radio for various purposes. Owing to needs and conditions 
far different than civilian equipment is ever subjected to, the military has led the way in many aspects of radio de- 
sign and application. Innumerable discoveries and innovations from military research have found their way into 
civilian equipment over the years. This category is open to military equipment from all countries, not just the US. 


A. Pre-WW1 Military Radio and Signaling Equipment 
B. Military Radio 1919 to 1941 
C. WW-2 Military Radio 
D. Korean War and Vietnam War Era Military Radio 

16. Television 
Even before radio broadcasting began, innovators and inventors began looking at ways to add sight to sound. 
Numerous mechanical scanning and display systems were developed and tested into the 1930s, but by that 
time, developments in electronic television in Germany, Britain, and the US made it clear that the future of TV 
would be electronic, not mechanical. 


A. Mechanical Television: Bring in a scanning disk or mirror screw receiver. It can be original or a modern 
replica. 

B. Electronic Television: This is the category to enter any television receiver or studio equipment. Can be black 
and white or color, factory assembled or kit. 


17. International Radio | 
Radio developed in other countries along lines which sometimes paralleled developments in the US, and other 
times were very different. This category is of particular interest for members from other countries as well as 
US members who collect radios made outside the US. 


A. Pre-1945: Any radio or electronic communications artifact made before 1945, from any other country than 
the US. 
B. Post-1945: Any radio or electronic communications artifact made from 1945 to 1968 from any other country 
__ than the US. 
18. Tubes And Semiconductors 
In this category you can display a single tube, transistor, or semiconductor—or entire collections. There should 
be a theme to the display, such as historical significance, technological breakthrough, or a story. 


A. Tubes 

B. CRTs and image sensing tubes 

B. Early diodes, rectifiers, and transistors (up to 1960) 
C. Later transistors and semiconductors 


19. Test Equipment 
Tube radios could not operate indefinitely without maintenance. Stores that sold radios, parts, and accessories 


soon found good business in testing and repairing what they sold. From simple meters to test peels and 
tube filaments, needs grew to include signal generators, set analyzers, multimeters and electronic vo eee 
better tube testers, and eventually sweep generators and oscilloscopes. Following WW-2, television seirene 
a whole new industry as some repairs and adjustments required different test equipment than anything use 
in radio. 

20. Novelty Radio . aa ie 
Radios were often made in other shapes and forms as novelty items. They may be disguised as toys, other ob- 
jects, or cartoon characters. This category is a celebration of these colorful and imaginative sets. 


A. Tube Novelty Radios 
B. Transistor Novelty Radios 


21. Advertising, Memorabilia, and Dealer Material 
Most of the larger radio manufacturers produced advertising signs and posters, brochures, give-away items, 
and other sales material aimed at attracting customer into radio stores or departments and convincing them 
to buy new radios. They also produced literature such as service manuals and sales hints which were not 
aimed directly at the public, but to help dealers attract and keep customers. Any vintage advertising, service, 
and sales material can be entered in this category. 

22. Open We 
This is the category for anything related to vintage radio or the history of communications that doesn't fit in 
any of the others! 


THE CRAFTSMAN CATEGORIES 


23. Restoration of Appearance 
The purpose of this category is to display examples of rebuilding or refinishing cabinets which house vintage 
electronic equipment. Entries may be any size or type of equipment and do not need to be operational. A de- 
scription of the work done is an important part of the entry. Entries will be judged on the originality of the ap- 
pearance of the item, including fit and finish of cabinet parts, appearance of chassis and components, and ap- 
pearance of escutcheons, dials, knobs, and other details. 

24. Restoration of Operation 
This category is for entries where a radio or related piece of equipment is returned to its original performance 
or operating condition in a historically correct manner through the use of new, reproduction or original com- 
ponents. Operation of the item is considered here, rather than its cabinetry or appearance. 

25. New or Rebuilt 
Many early wireless and radio artifacts have become so scarce, expensive, or both, that it would be unwise to 
experiment with or operate them today. Many parts needed for restoration of early equipment are no longer 
available as radios once considered junkers are now too valuable to dismantle. Consequently, restorers have 
gone to great lengths to conceal modern components inside old ones or to make full replicas of old parts. 
Replicas of tubes, unobtainable complex sub-assemblies and entire radios have been produced. Experimenters 
have also reproduced vintage radio circuits using modern components so as to not jeopardize scarce original 
parts. This is the category for those who like to rebuild or make new things which are antique radio related. 
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THE CONTEST AWARDS 


Elle Craftsman 

Given in memory of Bruce Elle to a builder of a high quality radio receiver of an old or new type. 
Matlack Transmitter 

Given for excellence in constructing or restoring transmitting equipment. 
Ralph O. Williams Display 


sli the informational value and quality of an exhibit at the Old Time Equipment Contest at the AWA 
onference. 


Thompson Best Of Show 


Awarded in honor of early amateur Eunice Thompson, W1MPP, for the top entry in th 
Contest at the annual Conference. P entry In the Old Time Equipment 
People's Choice 


Awarded to the entry that receives the most favorable votes from a 


de kaha ttendees and visitors to the conte 
tries including displays are eligible for this award. St. Allen 


19. Test Equipment 
Tube radios could not operate indefinitely without maintenance. Stores that sold radios, parts, and accessories 
soon found good business in testing and repairing what they sold. From simple meters to test batteries and 
tube filaments, needs grew to include signal generators, set analyzers, multimeters and electronic voltmeters, 
better tube testers, and eventually sweep generators and oscilloscopes. Following WW-2, television spawned 
a whole new industry as some repairs and adjustments required different test equipment than anything used 
in radio. 


20. Novelty Radio 
Radios were often made in other shapes and forms as novelty items. They may be disguised as toys, other ob- 
jects, or cartoon characters. This category is a celebration of these colorful and imaginative sets. 


A. Tube Novelty Radios 
B. Transistor Novelty Radios 


21. Advertising, Memorabilia, and Dealer Material 
Most of the larger radio manufacturers produced advertising signs and posters, brochures, give-away items, 
and other sales material aimed at attracting customer into radio stores or departments and convincing them 
to buy new radios. They also produced literature such as service manuals and sales hints which were not 
aimed directly at the public, but to help dealers attract and keep customers. Any vintage advertising, service, 
and sales material can be entered in this category. 


22. Open 
This is the category for anything related to vintage radio or the history of communications that doesn’t fit in 
any of the others! 


THE CRAFTSMAN CATEGORIES 


23. Restoration of Appearance 
The purpose of this category is to display examples of rebuilding or refinishing cabinets which house vintage 
electronic equipment. Entries may be any size or type of equipment and do not need to be operational. A de- 
scription of the work done is an important part of the entry. Entries will be judged on the originality of the ap- 
pearance of the item, including fit and finish of cabinet parts, appearance of chassis and components, and ap- 
pearance of escutcheons, dials, knobs, and other details. 


24. Restoration of Operation 
This category is for entries where a radio or related piece of equipment is returned to its original performance 
or operating condition in a historically correct manner through the use of new, reproduction or original com- 
ponents. Operation of the item is considered here, rather than its cabinetry or appearance. 


25. New or Rebuilt 

Many early wireless and radio artifacts have become so scarce, expensive, or both, that it would be unwise to 
experiment with or operate them today. Many parts needed for restoration of early equipment are no longer 
available as radios once considered junkers are now too valuable to dismantle. Consequently, restorers have 
gone to great lengths to conceal modern components inside old ones or to make full replicas of old parts. 
Replicas of tubes, unobtainable complex sub-assemblies and entire radios have been produced. Experimenters 
have also reproduced vintage radio circuits using modern components so as to not jeopardize scarce original 
parts. This is the category for those who like to rebuild or make new things which are antique radio related. 


THE CONTEST AWARDS 


Elle Craftsman 
Given in memory of Bruce Elle to a builder of a high quality radio receiver of an old or new type. 


Matlack Transmitter 
Given for excellence in constructing or restoring transmitting equipment. 


Ralph O. Williams Display 
Recognizes the informational value and quality of an exhibit at the Old Time Equipment Contest at the AWA 
Conference. 


Thompson Best Of Show 
Awarded in honor of early amateur Eunice Thompson, W1MPP, for the top entry in the Old Time Equipment — 
Contest at the annual Conference. 

People’s Choice | 


Awarded to the entry that receives the most favorable votes from attendees and visitors to the contest. All en- 
tries including displays are eligible for this award. 
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gineering, Wiley, New York, 1921. 


tems.” He describes himself “‘as if mighty 
Casey had struck out.” 

Shepherd’s monologue then switches to 
his present adult life. He’s been living in the 
New York area and finds himself sitting in a 
Horn and Hardart Automat Cafeteria in 
Manhattan. Latching on to an abandoned 
newspaper, his eye catches the name Heising 
in an obituary. Shep figures he’s the only one 
in the place, or on the whole of 6th Avenue, 
who might know who this is: Raymond 
Heising (1888-1965) of Western Electric 
and Bell Labs. He is again musing about his 
early ham radio days and his eagerness to 
build a Heising AM modulator for his trans- 
mitter. In his mind the name Heising is as 
worthy of respect as Freud, Salk and Ein- 
stein. Warming to his subject, Shepherd also 
talks to his audience about FM modulation, 
Major Armstrong and the Colpitts oscillator. 

Heising’s invention was important 
enough to place it in radio engineering hand- 
books and textbooks for decades. As shown 
in the accompanying diagram, this method 
of modulation utilizes separate modulator 
and oscillator tubes. The obituary reminds 
Shep of his 14-year-old 1935 self in his 
shack, where he is running a CW transmitter 
putting out 10 watts—‘the joy of his life,” 
his 4%-foot rack of equipment, his crystal 
that sets his frequency at 7182 kc, his Bran- 
des headphones, and the Morse code key, a 
sidewinder, a gift from his uncle. He recalls 
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The Heising Modulator as shown in John Morecroft, Principles of Radio En- 


his teenage years, walking around his town 
with various “chicks” and hearing the unin- 
tentional Morse code letters emanating from 
beeping car horns. Telling these young 
ladies the code he’s heard established him in 
his teenage circle as “something of a nut.” 
A year later, at age 15, Shepherd was 
studying for his Class A amateur license, for 
which he was required to understand the 
theory of Heising modulation circuitry. He 
wanted to utilize the Heising system for his 
transmitter—his “next big goal”—and, 
while haunting radio surplus stores in pur- 
suit of a choke he required, he finally found 
one—a 300 mA Thordarson. At that time he 
was simultaneously stuck on a girl—“hung- 
up on a chick”—(whose name he now can’t 
recall) and stuck on Heising modulation. 
The Thordarson unit at Ace Radio Shop was 
priced at $2.00, and if he spent that there 
would be less money for his date with the 
girl. Opting to buy the choke, he rational- 
ized that if he built the modulator, he would 
be happier and more agreeable to the young 
lady, and by 5:00 p.m. it was constructed. 
At this point he remarks that all men “but 
not chicks” have to make these financial de- 
cisions. All does not go well; with a dummy 
load on his rig, and his 6L6 turning red with 
500 volts on the plate, he switches on his 
new Heising modulator. At first there is 
“motorboating.” Then he gets “downward 
modulation,” an undesirable condition he 
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calls “one of the major curses of mankind” 
in which the instantaneous amplitude of the 
modulated carrier is less than that of the un- 
modulated one. Going on the air at 160 me- 
ters with voice modulation his “Hello CQ” 
is responded to by a prominent local ham, 
but Shep’s pleasure is short-lived when his 
contact advises him ”you’ve got para- 
sitics...downward modulation...you sound 
rotten, don’t come back.” 

With those words in his ears, Shepherd is 
off with his date—hours late—and takes her 
dancing at The Aragon ballroom. All he can 
think about are parasitics and downward 
modulation. He broods about his cathode 
bias and changing its resistor. At the end of 
the evening the young lady says to him “you 
are one of the worst people that I have ever 
dated...your mother should take you to a 
doctor...you’re unhealthy...you didn’t talk 
to me the whole night” to which he 
replies, what am I gonna talk to you 
about...do you know anything about down- 
ward modulation?...I’ve got worries.” 
Shepherd reminds his radio listeners, 
“There is no one more worried than a guy 
[emphasis added]who builds something and 
it doesn’t work.”’ He then rushes home and 
finds the 2 micro microfarad condenser he 
had forgotten to put in the cathode circuit, 
gets his microphone connected and tunes his 
final tank circuit. He tells us “she is working 
perfectly, has a beautiful envelope.” Then 
off comes his dummy load followed by his 
“Hello CQ.”, radiating 10 watts. At about | 
a.m. he makes a connection to another ham, 
which he describes as “a moment of total 
joy...like reaching the top of Mt. Everest.” 

Shepherd tells us that years later he is in 
the Army and while in uniform he recog- 
nizes the same girl, who now is in Chicago 
working at Carson. He can’t recall her name 
nor does she, who recognizes him, recall his. 
But she does have one thing to tell him “/ 
remember you from The Aragon...you were 
kind of a nut...Did your mother ever take you 
to a doctor?” Of course, she hadn’t. He tells 
her “the problem is all cleared up,” meaning 
that he finally got upward modulation. 

There is a lot that might be said about this 
radio essay. Shepherd’s reference to women 
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as “chicks” might have been palatable to 
someone born in 1921 and broadcasting on 
the radio in the 1950s through the late 60s 
but is now universally reviled as demeaning 
and disrespectful. An interesting anecdote 
surrounding this practice can be found in a 
book by radio historians Christopher Ster- 
ling and Michael Keith.!! It describes an in- 
cident in 1970 when female listeners were 
so angered by the constant references to 
“chicks” on Boston’s WBCN that they in- 
vaded the station and released some live 
chickens into the studio, proclaiming “these 
are chicks, we are women.” 

Shepherd had a habit of patronizing 
women and would sometime precede his 
monologue with the warning that it wasn’t 
going to be suitable for women and children. 
One might excuse this as his being typical of 
his generation of males but his relationships 
with women were generally troubled; three 
times divorced, he was married four times 
and had briefly outlived his fourth wife 
when he died in 1999. On at least one broad- 
cast Shepherd referred to “the marriage 
trap.” His misogyny is an embarrassment. At 
one time he didn’t like public radio and ex- 
pressed his disdain with “Most of the women 
that I met in public broadcasting wore those 
little granny glasses. They were the women 
who never let you steal their algebra papers 
in high school, and now they’re running pub- 
lic radio stations.” Bergmann conjectures 
that Shepherd’s disdain for public radio 
might have arisen from an animus directed 
toward public radio’s Garrison Keillor 
whose Prairie Home Companion drew on 
the same Midwestern culture as Shepherd 
but achieved a greater audience and more 
public recognition. !2 

The language to describe the sort of youth 
that Shepherd portrays on his ill-fated date 
hadn’t evolved in 1965, the day of his story, 
to the point where he might have described 
himself as a “geek” or a “nerd.” Indeed, a 
friend of Shepherd’s, Jean Saltzman, in later 
years described him to Bergmann as “the 
darling of the nerd—the kids who were out 
of the norm, kids who didn’t know how to 
dress, didn’t know how to get girls.” 

The term “autism spectrum” hadn’t come 
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into general use then either. A google Neram 
search shows it was just taking off in the 
1990s. The National Institute of Mental 
Health website gives some symptoms of 
people on the “autism spectrum”: Infre- 
quently sharing interest, emotion, or enjoy- 
ment of objects or activities, talking at length 
about a favorite subject without noticing that 
others are not interested or without giving 
others a chance to respond, difficulties ad- 
justing behaviors to social situations. '3 
A Shepherd defender might argue that at 
the time of his broadcast he was well aware 
that his behavior had bordered on the patho- 
logical and that he is ridiculing his adoles- 
cent self. To condemn the youthful Shepherd 
is to miss the irony in his 1965 presentation. 
In describing this broadcast in some detail, 
I trust I haven’t dissuaded readers from sam- 
pling it for themselves and, more impor- 
tantly, trying out the other nine shows from 
the CQ website. Most are excellent, e.g. the 
one titled Totally Devoted to CW which de- 
scribes how he came to learn Morse code, the 
difference between AM and FM, and a quick 
reference to frequency shift keying as an 
early method of sending code. Shepherd got 
to know the code when very young; his uncle 
worked for the Rock Island Railroad and sent 
Morse signals on a telegraph line from a key 
in his office, near the tracks, where the young 
Shepherd began visiting at age five or six. By 
age eight he had his own genuine code key 
which he connected to a doorbell buzzer and 
battery. His Cub Scout Handbook included 
the international Morse code, which he 
taught himself and soon could do 15 words 
per minute. On one Christmas he was given 
a shortwave radio, and a month later he could 
receive 25 words per minute. Another show 
is called Hooked on Amateur Radio and ex- 
plains that by 8th grade Shepherd was draw- 
ing schematics for two-tube regenerative cir- 
cuits. He also began reading the Gernsback 
publication Short Wave Craft, remarking that 
an elegant push-pull schematic might bring 
tears to his eyes. He recalled that the father of 
a boy at school was a ham. Shep hated the 
kid but went to the boy’s house and met the 
dad, which he compares to latter-day kids 
meeting an astronaut. The father had an awe- 
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inspiring four-element lazy H beam rotary 
antenna on the roof. 

In another piece entitled Rhythm of Morse 
Code from April 15, 1965 he describes his 
continuing romance with CW transmission, 
and tries to explain its cadences and beat. 
He remarks that a person’s style of sending 
code is as distinctive as their fingerprints, 
and mentions that at age 17 while in the 
Army Signal Corps he could send 52 words 
per minute. In a remarkably immodest jux- 
taposition, he compares his mastery of 
Morse Code to Joseph Conrad, who was 
born Polish, but wrote brilliant English lan- 
guage novels. As Bergmann mentions, 
Shepherd was often careless about chronol- 
ogy and in fact didn’t enter the Army until 
July of 1942 when he had just turned 21. 14 

Shepherd also conveys the thrill of dx-ing 
and described how, after coming home from 
school one day, while running two watts dri- 
ving a 6L6 tube, he managed to communicate 
with a Russian in Murmansk on 20 meters, a 
fact confirmed with a QSL card. He also ex- 
perimented with the rather recondite sport of 
TV dx-ing by means of a rooftop rotary an- 
tenna, and as a high school kid could pull in 
South America and England in the middle of 
the night when local channels were off. 

Some of his more hilarious experiences 
are described in Code School, a 22-minute 
show with no date given—where, despite 
his being an expert at Morse code, the 
Army sent him off to learn code at a special 
school where “trapped like Kafka,” he and 
his code-savvy buddies pull off some 
pranks on their officer instructors. 

I trust that I have not given the mistaken 
impression that Shepherd’s fame derives 
solely from his radio days. He was an ac- 
complished author who published four 
books: In God We Trust: All Others Pay 
Cash, Wanda Hickey’s Night of Golden 
Memories and Other Disasters, The Ferrari 
in the Bedroom, and A Fistful of Fig New- 
tons. Many of the short stories in these col- 
lections are based on his reminiscences that 
first appeared on his radio shows. As 
Bergmann notes, whether they were true to 
his actual experiences is a matter of conjec- 
ture. Some of these same pieces appeared in 
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Playboy. He also wrote about jazz for Audio 
Magazine, played modern jazz recordings on 
his radio show, and for a while turned his 
jaundiced eye on the strangeness of Ameri- 
can culture in a column for The Village 
Voice. Shepherd even turned up in MAD 
Magazine parodies in the 1950s.!> His free- 
floating style on the radio has been com- 
pared to the riffs taken in modern jazz by 
such greats as Dave Brubeck and Stan Getz. 

There is no question but that Shepherd was 
one of America’s great humorists. He has 
been compared to such people as James 
Thurber, George Ade, and Mark Twain, all of 
whom he admired. He saw himself as being 
part of their shared tradition of being Mid- 
western storytellers who mined the experi- 
ences of their youth for their yarns. Shepherd 
went so far as to edit a collection of Ade’s 
stories and would sometimes read them aloud 
on the air.!© One quality that he shares with 
Twain is his pride in mastering technologies 
that were to flourish in their lifetimes. Twain 
wrote an entire book about learning to pilot a 
river steamboat, Life on the Mississippi 
(1874), while Shepherd was enormously 
proud of becoming adept at amateur radio as 
it took off in the 20th century.!7 He was born 
only nine years after Congress set aside “200 
meters and down” for the use of hams. 

In Life on the Mississippi, Twain de- 
scribes at some length how a pilot’s percep- 
tion of the river is vastly different from that 
of a passenger who may be marveling at the 
lovely sunset or the countryside along the 
shore. He describes the captain’s vision: 
This sun means we are going to have wind 
tomorrow, that floating log means the river 
is rising...that slanting mark on the water 
refers to a bluff reef which is going to kill 
somebody’s steamboat one of these 
nights...the romance and the beauty were 
all gone from the river.'8 

One thinks here of the young Jean Shep- 
herd discerning unintentional Morse code 
in the sounds heard in a city. Of course the 
reward structure and recognition for these 
professions differ; Shepherd was admired 
within the ham community while Mark 
Twain relates: When I was a boy there was 
but one permanent ambition among my 
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comrades in my village on the west bank of 
the Mississippi River. That was to be a 
steamboatman. Twain further remarks that 
the youth who is apprenticed on board a 
steamboat (the “cub engineer’’) learned that 
no girl could withstand his charms, in stark 
contrast to Shepherd’s ham skills wrecking 
his relationships with young ladies. 

The steamboat pilot had, in Twain’s 
words, a princely salary. One gathers from 
Bergmann that Shepherd didn’t make any se- 
rious money until the arrival of his Christmas 
Story film and his appearing on TV in the 
program Jean Shepherd’s America. How- 
ever, as a teenaged boy he did land a job in 
the shipping department of a steel mill thanks 
to his ham radio contact with the boss. 

Twain talks about the special language 
used by the pilot and his men, e.g. Mark 
three! Quarter less three. Half Twain, Mark 
Twain Quarter less.. and of course hams 
speak in their own tongue, incomprehensi- 
ble to outsiders. As you probably know, the 
name “Mark Twain” was the pseudonym of 
the author Samuel Clemens who adopted it 
from the language of the river pilots. 

Although we think today of Twain as the 
author of several great novels, including 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn which 
some (notably Hemingway) regard as the 
seminal work of American fiction, it should 
be remembered that in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries he was much in de- 
mand as a humorous featured speaker—a 
performance artist.of his day. In this respect 
Shepherd also echoes Twain—they each 
crafted a publicly recognized persona. 

Both Twain and Shepherd shared a love 
of inventions and new technologies. Twain 
had three patents to his name, a clothing 
clasp that could function as a bra strap 
(#121,992), a self pasting scrapbook 
(#140,245) and a history trivia game 
(#324,535). In 1877 he became an early 
adopter of the telephone in a private resi- 
dence, as well as being the first American 
author to submit a typed manuscript, Life on 
the Mississippi, to a publisher, in 1883.19 
Starting in the early 1890s he visited Tesla 
in his labs, the result of Twain’s interest in 
alternating current motors.2° His technolog- 
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ical enthusiasm got the better of him when, 
starting in 1880, he put all his savings into 
the Paige typesetting machine which even- 
tually led to his bankruptcy.*! Twain’s cu- 
riosity concerning Tesla’s AC motors had 
started with his investing in the motor-dri- 
ven Paige typesetter. Shepherd apparently 
was not tempted by such misadventures. 
Yet there was a profound and sad differ- 
ence between these two men. Shepherd died 
on October 16, 1999. He had left behind two 
children but so seldom spoke of them that his 
friends assumed that he had died childless. 
Indeed, the Associated Press said as much. 
His will mentioned no children. Six months 
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after Shepherd’s death, the New York Times 
published an obituary, giving the names of 
his son and daughter, both born during his 
second marriage, the daughter having arrived 
after Shepherd left her mother.?? In stark 
contrast to Shepherd, Twain married the love 
of his life, Olivia Langdon, in 1870 and they 
remained together until her death in 1904. 
The couple had four children. Deeply de- 
voted to his family, Twain witnessed the 
deaths of three of his children, as well as the 
passing of his wife. 

Jean Shepherd was indeed a unique and 
complicated man, who will long be remem- 
bered as one of America’s great storytellers. 
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RADIO RAMBLES — CONTINUED 
“Sign-Off” 


Editor’s Note: This is a continuation of the author’s reflections about his early days at a 
local 5KW AM station in North Dakota. His previous contribution, ‘ ‘The Good Old Days’ 
and ‘Moving Day,’” appeared in the Spring 2022 AWA Journal (Vol. 62/2). 


ime passed after the Chief's retire- 
ment, and one fine day he called. 
“Can ‘We’ go to Jamestown? I’ve got 
a tour arranged if you can.” He wasn’t dri- 
ving anymore. “You bet, what day?” I 
replied. The chosen day arrived, and off 
“We” went. The Chief was a bit concerned, 
as he now had an implanted pacemaker and 
thought that the RF environment could 
cause a problem (it didn’t). We found the 
“new” studio, now ina local mall. The Chief 
had maintained that five miles was about the 
right distance between the studio and the 
transmitter site; the new location now made 
it about four miles. The new studio was 
nothing like the old downtown location. Off 
we went with our tour guide, who. had keys 
and zero else. 

The old RCA transmitter was gone, re- 
placed by a 23-inch rack-mounted Gates 
unit pumping out a SKW AM signal. The 
Collins also was gone, and I don’t recall 
much about its replacement. Thanks to a 
new microwave link to the studio, the tele- 
phone lines to the transmitter site were his- 
tory—they had caused a lot of trouble dur- 
ing their time. Dumb me again, when I 
worked there I never went down into the 
basement where the high voltage and mod- 
ulation transformers were. I never thought 
to ask or see if they still were there, now 
that the RCA was gone—wonder what hap- 
pened to it. BIG Phooey! 

The trip back was a hoot—the Chief 
talked about the sub-station that the Rural 
Electric Cooperative had installed out front 
for more house power, and about our studio 
in the Farmers Union office by the gas plant 
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({ remember that one), and the downtown 
studio on Main Street. I asked “You remem- 
ber Bernie?” “No.” If he couldn’t remember 
wild and weird Bernie, then things were 
slipping. He could remember earlier engi- 
neers, but not engineers from my time. The 
truth be told—I can’t remember some either— 
oops! 

The Chief’s relatives finally became con- 
cerned enough about how he was doing to 
move him to an assisted living facility. His 
wife Shirley passed away, and he developed 
some problems, which were addressed when 
his caretakers discovered that he wasn’t eat- 
ing enough. He then moved to a nice apart- 
ment with a view from the second floor. 
Meanwhile, I got my left knee replaced after 
years and years of misery. While I was 
“out” under anesthesia the doctors appar- 
ently saw something, and I was scheduled 
for a pacemaker, which I now have. You 
may recall that on “Moving Day” I went 
home with “Shirley’s Welder.” Due to my 
pacemaker, that item has become a problem, 
as I now have a list of prohibited devices. 
That list includes Amateur Radio equipment 
(of all things!) and arc welders. OK, 
Shirley’s Welder is out, but NOT Amateur 
Radio!! 

Then the COVID virus hit, so no more 
visits to the Chief, although we talked on 
the phone now and then. One day I received 
a call from his daughter; the Chief had 
pulled the big switch, just short of 99 years. 
He did well for a WWII veteran who sur- 
vived a run-in with a BC-610 in France dur- 
ing “The War.” Rest in peace, AR (that’s 
CW code talk for end of transmission). 
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BY GEORGE J. MISIC, KE8RN 


COLLINS FIRSTS IN AMATEUR 
RADIO 1946-1979 


Collins Radio Company's Postwar Innovations 


Introduction 


( "radi was a major force in amateur 
radio equipment manufacturing 
from the early 1930s when Arthur 

Collins, WOCXX, built CW transmitters in 
the basement of his Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
home, through the early 1980s when the 
KWM.-380 transceiver left the amateur 
radio marketplace and Collins was out of 
the ham radio business. I will begin this 
summary with 1946, immediately following 
the Collins Radio Company’s many contri- 
butions to the World War II effort. At this 
point, Art returned to the amateur radio mar- 
ket to replace the many governmental con- 
tracts that had been cancelled after the end 
of the war. 


Crystal controlled first conversion with 
tunable IF appears in 1946 

In 1946, Collins introduced the idea of a 
crystal controlled first conversion followed 
by a tunable first Intermediate Frequency 
(IF) stage in their amateur radio band re- 
ceivers, the Collins 75A and 75A-1. Built 
from 1946 to 1950, these receivers covered 
80/75 to 10 meters, including 11 meters. 
Tuning used the Collins Permeability Tuned 
Oscillator (PTO). that covered 1.0 MHz; 
Collins doubled the PTO on 11 and 10 me- 
ters on Models 75A, 75A-1, 75A-2, and 
75A-3, raising the frequency of the tunable 
IF on 11 and 10 meters. The PTO had ex- 
cellent frequency readout and stability; dial 
accuracy was | kHz on bands 15 meters and 
below and 2 kHz on 11 and 10 meters. The 
1955 Model 75A-4 tuned | MHz on all 
bands and did not double the PTO on 11 and 
10 meters. Collins brought the crystal con- 
trolled first conversion to general coverage 


in 1949 with the model 51J (or 51J-1) that 
covered 0.50 to 30.50 MHz with 1 kHz fre- 
quency readout on all bands. 


Collins starts manufacturing and using 
mechanical filters in 1953 

The mechanical filter was invented in the 
1930s, but not by the Collins Radio Com- 
pany. By 1953, Collins had perfected the 
mechanical filter and its manufacturing and 
testing methods, so the company built and 
used them from 250 to 500 kHz, with sig- 
nificant effort at the popular 455 kHz IF fre- 
quency. Collins mechanical filter compo- 
nents found their way into the amateur radio 
products of other manufacturers, including 
Cosmos Industries (Cosmophone 35, Cos- 
mophone 50, and Cosmophone 1000), EI- 
dico of New York (Eldico S-119 SSB-CW 
station), Sideband Engineers (SBE model 
SB-33 and SB-34), and National Radio 
Company (mechanical filter adapter for the 
NC-400 general coverage receiver). 


Collins invented the SSB-CW 
transceiver in 1957 
Gene Senti, a Collins engineer, asked Art 
Collins for a bunch of parts to try out an idea 
of his; the result was the Collins KWM-1 
SSB-CW transceiver covering the spectrum 
from 14.0 to 30.0 MHz in 10 bands defined 
by plug-in crystals. The KWM-1 came from 
Collins with phone segments of 20, 15, and 
10 meters. It was sold without a power sup- 
ply or speaker, but with VOX and a 100 kHz 
crystal calibrator built-in. Collins offered 
separate power supplies for 117 VAC for 
fixed stations or 12 or 28 VDC (nominal) 
for automotive, boat, or aircraft mobile ser- 
(continued on page 58) 
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BREADBOARDING 


EDITED BY DAVID MINCHELLA, KE2GE 
MAIL: c/o AWA Museum, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421 

E-MAIL: ke2ge@yahoo.com 


Bring Historical Circuits to Life 
On Your Workbench! 


The Development of the Screen Grid 


Part 1: Introduction to Tetrodes 


s some of you may know, I teach 
Ai education at the AWA Mu- 

seum’s “Learn-It, Built-It, Fix-It” 
classes. Currently there are three classes; 
“Stereo Tube Amplifiers,” “Tube Guitar 
Amplifiers,” and “Radio 101: The AAS.” 
In these classes, I begin with the concept of 
waveforms, and progress through electron 
flow, passive components, electrical cir- 
cuits, and finally vacuum tubes. We also 
cover test equipment, soldering, and how to 
repair and restore vintage vacuum tube 
equipment. The last half of the program al- 
lows the student to do an individual project 
of their choice, either build a kit, or 
repair/restore a vacuum tube device with 
guidance from several AWA volunteer 
“Elmers.” The vacuum tube is thoroughly 


Type 01-A triode tube. 
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covered, and each element is discussed. 

For this installment of the Breadboarding 
column, I thought that a brief discussion of 
the triode and tetrode would be helpful. 
Many of us who collect and restore vintage 
radios may be interested in the progression 
of early vacuum tube technology. 

One of the common broadcast receivers 
of the early 1920s was the regenerative 
radio. It was a simple vacuum tube circuit 
that performed very well in the hands of a 
skilled operator. The key part of this state- 
ment is “skilled operator.” Many people 
had great difficulty tuning the “bloopers” 
as they were sometimes called. Regenera- 
tive sets usually were one- or two-tube ra- 
dios that required headphones to listen. A 
slight misadjustment resulted in a loud 
howl in one’s ears. When they regenerated, 
that howl would also be heard in nearby 
radio sets, as the “regen” receiver became a 
miniature transmitter. The regenerative 
radio soon developed a poor reputation. 

Shortly thereafter, the Tuned Radio Fre- 
quency (TRF) receiver emerged, com- 
monly known as the “3-dialer.” It required 
five tubes, two RF amplifier tubes and a de- 
tector tube; with an additional two stages 
of audio amplification. These sets were 
easy to tune, and allowed loudspeaker op- 
eration, something that most regens didn’t 
do. Each of the three dials was numbered, 
usually 0 to 100, and stations could be 
tuned in by simply setting all three dials to 
roughly the same number. The three tuned 
circuits resulted in improved selectivity, 
which helped as the band became more 
crowded. Common triode radio tubes at 
that time were the 01-A which had a di- 
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Type 27 triode tube. 
rectly heated cathode (filament was the 
cathode), and the 27, the first tube to have 
an actual cathode which was physically and 
electrically separate from the now AC- 
powered filament. 

One downside of the early three-dial 
TRF receivers was that they used five tri- 
odes. When operated at radio frequencies, 
the triodes tended to self oscillate (parasitic 
oscillation), due to the capacitance between 
the control grid and the plate; as these ele- 

ments were in close proximity to each 
other, forming a capacitor. The oscillating 
sets produced “squealing” and “howling” 
sounds through the speaker. Manufacturers 
had to degrade the performance of their ra- 
dios to reduce the possibility of oscillation. 
Not a good scenario. 

Shortly after the TRF receiver came to 
market, Professor Louis Hazeltine of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology developed 
the “Neutrodyne” circuit, which allowed 
peak performance without oscillation. His 
circuit consisted of an additional winding 
on the RF coils, each having a variable 
“neutralizing capacitor” which canceled out 
the capacitive coupling of the grid-plate cir- 
cuit. The Neutrodyne circuit was used by 
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companies such as Freed-Eisemann and 
Stromberg-Carlson, which could afford to 
pay the license fees. 

During the late 1920s a new internal ele- 
ment was developed that would drastically 
reduce the tube’s inter-electrode capaci- 
tance by electrostatically shielding the con- 
trol grid from the plate; it was named the 
“screen grid.” This additional grid was a 
cylinder of very fine mesh wire “screen- 
ing,” and was charged with a positive volt- 
age with respect to the cathode and control 
grid. The electrostatic “cloud” around the 
screen grid allowed tubes to operate at 
higher amplification without producing the 
dreaded self-induced oscillation that 
plagued earlier triodes. This new tube was 
called the “tetrode,” which was derived 
from the Greek term meaning “four,” thus 
four elements. 

In May 1929, the type 24 tube was intro- 
duced, which would become the most 
widely used tetrode of its day. Shortly 
thereafter, the improved 24-A was intro- 
duced with a filament that heated the cath- 
ode faster than the previous one. One inter- 
esting thing about the type 24 tube was that 
the screen grid connection was connected 
to the bottom pin which previously had 


Type 24-A tetrode tube. 
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Type 27 tube diagram and pinout. 


been used for the control grid, and the con- 
trol grid was now connected to the “grid 
cap” located at the top of the tube. An addi- 
tional wire with a spring clip attached made 
the grid cap connection. 

For the next few years “screen-grid TRF” 
sets were popular, with their attractive rub- 
ber insulated wires going to the grid caps of 
the RF tubes. By now superheterodyne sets 
were on the market, but screen grid tubes 
enabled TRF receivers to remain competi- 
tive for a time, and postponed radio manu- 
facturers having to pay licensing fees to 
RCA for using the superhet circuit. 

One last bit of information regarding the 
“screen grid;” it was found that by re- 


Type 24-A tube diagram and pinout. Note 
Grid 1 connection to top cap. 


designing the shape of this additional grid, 
the tube’s amplification factor could be var- 
ied by adjusting the positive voltage applied 
to it. This characteristic allowed for the de- 
velopment and use of Automatic Volume 
Control (AVC), which maintained a con- 
stant audio volume level regardless of signal 
strength. This family of tubes is known as 
“Variable Mu” or “Remote Cutoff” types. 

The introduction of the “screen grid” was 
one of the important developments of the 
vacuum tube, with many other improve- 
ments just over the horizon. 

In Part 2 of this article we will discuss the 
construction and operation of a homebrew 
receiver utilizing tetrode tubes. 
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Early RCA CCD Imager Rediscovered 


ritish author A. A. Milne (of Winnie 
B the Pooh fame) said “One of the ad- 

vantages of being disorderly is that 
one is constantly making exciting discover- 
ies.” After a lifetime of messy desks and 
cluttered workspaces, coupled with a mag- 
pie-like tendency to collect shiny (i.e. inter- 
esting) objects, I have found this to be per- 
sonally quite true. My most recent discov- 
ery was a pair of integrated circuits. These 
are artifacts of my first engineering job 
after college, and of the earliest years of 
solid-state imagers for TV cameras. 


Two RCA developmental CCDs circa 1974. 


In the early 1970s the TV camera Ad- 
vanced Development lab at RCA’s Broad- 
cast Division in Camden, New Jersey began 
to look at a potential replacement for the 
vacuum tube imagers that had been the 
mainstay of cameras for almost 40 years. 
The most promising of these new solid state 
pickup devices was the “Charge-Coupled 
Device” or CCD. My boss, Sid Bendell, 
and I assembled demonstration cameras as 
new CCD products became available from 
several manufacturers. The resolution and 
readout speeds (scanning rate) of these 
early units generally made them unsuitable 
for NTSC TV use. In about 1974, RCA’s 
semiconductor operation produced its ini- 
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tial attempts at a CCD aimed specifically at 
broadcast cameras. We traveled to the 
David Sarnoff Research Labs to see them 
being tested, and to bring some samples 
back. 

Early impressions were not very good. 
The few sample imagers they could make 
work at all were blurry and unstable. But 
fairly quickly the Labs sent us units that 
they felt could be used to make a workable 
camera. Sid obtained a rather worn-out TK- 
42 camera to use as a test bed with the goal 
to demonstrate a color picture from RCA 
CGDs 

The TK-42 was a 1964-era studio camera 
with four image tubes: a 4’4-inch image or- 
thicon (IO) for luminance (black & white) 
video and three one-inch vidicons for the 
red, blue and green color signals. Sid chose 
it because the CCDs did not yet have 
enough sensitivity and resolution to make a 
good color picture, just like the vidicons in 
1964. We replaced the (non-functioning) 
IO with a 30mm Plumbicon from a produc- 
tion TK-44 camera. In place of the old vidi- 
cons we built micrometer-adjustable 
“stages” to hold the three 40-pin ZIF (zero 
insertion force) sockets for the develop- 
mental CCDs. The stages provided three- 
dimensional movement to optically focus 
and align the expected color images. Fi- 
nally, following the specifications from the 
semiconductor group, we built the TTL 
drive pulse electronics and synced it with 
the NTSC scan circuits of the TK-42. 

The drive requirements for the CCDs 
were extensive, and vague. The RCA CCD 
was a Frame Transfer type. At the time, this 
type held the promise of being the likeliest 
to replace tube imagers. An /maging area 
(“register”) of 320 by 256 pixels converted 
light to electrons in each pixel during the 
TV field time (16.7 milliseconds). Then 
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during the retrace period (about 1.27 mil- 
liseconds) before the next field, all of those 
pixels’ charge was transferred to a match- 
ing Storage register. Finally, the storage 
area’s pixels were transferred, TV line by 
TV line, to the Output register to be con- 
verted to voltage, thus making a video sig- 
nal (see Frame Transfer CCD structure di- 
agram). Each of the transfers was per- 
formed by separate three-phase clock 
signals, whose amplitude and DC bias 
needed to be adjustable to suit the require- 
ments of each CCD. (Remember that this 
was an entirely analog IC!) To accommo- 
date these requirements, we built a panel 
with controls to adjust each voltage for all 


FRAME TRANSFER CCD 


CHANNEL STOP 


gewecies 


Frame Transfer CCD structure, from RCA Broadcast News No. 


173. 


three CCDs, and a high-precision digital 
voltmeter to monitor every piece of data. It 
was like the stops panel on a church organ, 
as designed by a robot! 

In operation, the Plumbicon luminance 
channel and all the original TK-42 signal 
processing circuits worked as expected and 
without fuss. The CCDs, by contrast, were 
extremely cranky and obstreperous. Getting 
a recognizable picture out of each one took 
a long time and lots of adjusting of the drive 
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controls. We took turns waving our hands 
in front of the camera’s lens and asking 
“How many fingers am I showing?” On bad 
days it was “how many HANDS am I show- 
ing!” We found that after getting all three to 
work acceptably and writing down all the 
voltages, the next day those same voltages 
would not produce a usable picture. 

Those early CCDs were frustratingly un- 
stable. The actual chips in their gold-plated 
carriers typically were protected by a thin 
cover glass held on by some drops of glue, 
but the glass often fell off in handling. Sus- 
pecting that moisture in the air was causing 
the variation, Sid sprayed one of the bare 
chips with clear Krylon acrylic. After dry- 

ing under a heat lamp 
(studio spotlight), it 
was found to still be 
making a picture, and 
was much more repeat- 
able to set up the next 
day. Neither Sarnoff 
Labs nor the semicon- 
ductor guys were 
happy about our solu- 
tion, .but the) next 
CCDs we got were 
MUCH better. 

At some point in our 
weeks of testing, I was 
trying to set the focus 
on one of the CCDs. 
The picture was very 
blurry and I couldn’t 
tell if it was from poor 

* drive settings or optical 
focus. Peering around 
the camera at the dis- 
torted image on the 

video monitor, I kept advancing the focus 
stage until, to my horror, I heard a crunch. 

I’d pushed the CCD into the back of the 

lens, punching a hole in the cover glass! To 
my relief, the picture on the monitor hadn’t 
changed, and my boss took the incident with 
good humor since the CCD still worked. 

But we decided that unit needed to be retired 

and I put it in my desk as a memento. 

After eventually showing a workable 
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Bruce Kelley 1929 QSO Party Announcement 
Along with the Results for the Linc Cundall Memorial CW/AM 
Contest and the John Rollins Memorial DX Contest 


By Joe Fell, W3GMS 


opefully everyone is getting ready 
H= the AWA AM QSO Party. This 

event has been moved to September 
24th and 25th in order to schedule it away 
from another AM operating event. Our new 
calendar slot will give a bit more breathing 
room between other AWA “On Air” events 
as well. The AM QSO Party is the only 
AWA “On Air” event whose score sheet is 
not dependent on the age of the equipment. 
Operating gear can be anything from a con- 
temporary SDR transceiver to a modulated 
MOPA. The main thrust is to get on AM 
and enjoy not only the conversations, but 
also the high quality audio that AM exhibits. 
Full operating details are in the Spring 2022 
AWA Journal (Page 46) as well as on the 
AWA website. Make the AWA AM QSO 
event coordinator Ron, W8ACR happy by 
flooding him with your log sheets, pictures 
and soapbox comments! 

Thanks to all of those that participated in 
the Linc Cundall event this year. Congratu- 
lations go to Wil, WITS for winning the 
event with an impressive score of 516. He 
_ was on both CW and AM with his high level 
plate modulated Meissner Signal Shifter. 
Steve, WA8UEG had some issues with his 
station, but ultimately got things squared 
away after the event. Going by what was 
written in the “Soapbox,” everyone seemed 
to have a good time. Our youngest operator 
this year was Luke, KC3SCY, who had tons 
of fun with his newly built Hartley using a 
type 27 tube. Luke will have a better an- 
tenna up for next year’s event along with 
more CW experience. 

John, N2BE created some excitement 
this year by not only winning the John 
Rollins event, but he did so running 100 
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mW of output power! All of this is a testi- 
mony to John’s operating tenacity, operat- 
ing skills and having a good antenna. Con- 
gratulations and thanks go to Gary, W8PU, 
who is our new event coordinator for the 
John Rollins Memorial DX Contest. Gary 
did a fantastic job preparing the material 
and handing me a summarized package that 
made my job easy. Gary also mentioned 
that many folks did not mail in logs. If you 
operate in any of the AWA “On Air” 
events, it is very important to turn in your 
log. We make it as easy as possible with 
both online and mail-in log submissions. 
The John Rollins event trails the other 
AWA “On Air” event from an activity per- 
spective. Pre-1970 gear is quite readily 
available, so that should not be a hindrance. 
If any of you have ideas on how to improve 
this event, please send your thoughts to 
Gary, W8PU. His contact information is 
listed under the John Rollins event an- 
nouncement on the AWA website. 

Once again, Dave, WB7WHG has done 
an excellent job writing up the announce- 
ment for this year’s 2022 Bruce Kelley 
Memorial QSO Party. By this reading, you 
still have enough time to optimize that 
MOPA for 20 meters! I am thrilled to see 
how much 20 meter activity we have been 
having. 160 meter activity seems to be im- 
proving as well. The Bruce Kelley event 
pulls out the most participation of any of 
our AWA “On Air” events. If you have a 
friend who may be interested in operating 
this event, invite them over to see your sta- 
tion. If they show interest, help out with 
parts to put together a simple breadboard 
transmitter. Since the BK event is CW only, 
help them learn CW. There are many great 
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online CW teaching sessions available 
through Zoom. The online CW graduating 
statistics are impressive. 

Hoping to see as many of you as possible 
at this year’s AWA 2022 Conference in Oc- 
tober. AWA Vice President Mike Migliac- 
cio, N3HLN is the AWA Conference 


Chairman and is doing a wonderful job. | 
will be presenting my typical Amateur 
Radio “On Air” session along with another 
small surprise! 

Now over to our AWA “On Air” Event 
Coordinators for their reports and an- 
nouncements. 


Report on the AWA 2022 Linc Cundall Memorial CW & AM Contest 
By Steve Fetter, WASUEG 


would like to thank all who participated 

in the 2022 Linc Cundall Memorial CW 
& AM Contest. According to the many 
notes I received, everyone had a great time 
and I know I did. 

I would like to congratulate Wil, WITS 
for winning the event by having a score of 
516. The next four stations to place were 
Gary, W8PU with a score of 408, Jerry, 
W1ZB with a score of 384, Ron, N4GJV 
with a score of 316 and Steve, WA8UEG 
with a score of 300. Honorable mention 
goes to John, N2BE who ran a whopping 
200 Milliwatts during the entire event and 
achieved a score of 210! 

There were a total of 411 contacts made 
during the event. Band activity showed 40 


meters edging out 80 by | contact! The break 
down is 160 meters 18 QSOs, 80 meters 196 
QSOs, 40 meters 197 QSOs. Of those, 7 
QSOs were made on AM. (Editor’s Note: 
See following chart for final/revised scores.) 

I received several comments from folks 
in the Midwest and West reporting that ac- 
tivity was low and reaching the East wasn’t 
possible. In an effort to expand participa- 
tion, we are going to add 20 meters in 2023. 
The calling frequency will be the QRP call- 
ing frequency and suggested spread goes up 
to the RTTY frequency so we should have 
a quiet section of 20 for make CW contacts. 
On AM it will be the AM calling frequency. 
See the Linc Cundall contest details page 
for further information. 


2022 Linc Cundall Memorial CW & AM Contest Results 


AM contacts are counted in the band worked / HB under equipment is home brew 


Place Station Transmitter Receiver 
1 W1TS Meissner HRO5 
2 W8PU Grammar SX25 
3 W1ZB T18/T19/T22 SX28 
4 N4GJV HB 47 HB42/Eico 
o WA8UEG_  TBS-50 HRO5 
6 W2A0 TBS-50D R4 Drake 
6 KOVKY AN/PRC-1 AN/PRC-1 
7 K9HF pee AT BC312 
8  N2BE psoas BC779 
9 N8YE Viking 1 Navy TS15 
10 WK3A Hartley MODERN 
dit mux ORK HB MOPA IC756 K3 


QTH 160 80 40 AM Total Multi Score 
CT BS 297 17) Om AG eee 
GHy. 2) GB MO 0 a et ee 
MAusl 2.16 l4ain0! (:2cmmiamemeod 
NC" 0 nd ~'14len0 2 28 eae 
PA OT 4 ob ae eo 
NY 0800 11) 0 to ee ee 
PA OhaisiOs yes, 2209 9, Outset? iene et maumeanenaa! 


0]: aiccaad | Res ain PRI | mt CNM neces 


NJ Dion, Bint sn LB ameee 4 cele eel 
OH i Somes Fs eee F’Somagll | air’ s wwe efi fo 
MD A - sol Mata 0 ye (one Bee 


MN Srp lGa 0 Ofer 20 aos 160 
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Place Station Transmitter Receiver QTH 160 80 40 AM Total Multi Score 
12  W8KGI BC459/Millen | HRO50 NM Um onan ie WR AP Wego EE 
12 NN2K Meissner HQ120 NY 1: De al Conga 2 eal 4A 
13. . WSFJd Collins TCS12 HQ129X DE Oi Grifierd Oso pl? Bale? 
14. W8KM Collins 310-B1 RME6900 MI ee Sa Omer TOMS 80 
15  WOVLZ  HB/HB/HB FBX/HB MN Ayala anaes i egaial 12/8 64 
15  WA2FXM_ Utah UAT1 S20R VT On eG Cao 8 64 
16 N20UV Gross CW25 NC101 NY OMnse4sr fal Owes 1202460 
17. W83GMS~ Ranger II/TNT Ten Tec PA OVE 2, WS 2&1 46 
18 WB2AWQ WW2 GO-9 HB NY Cau Te he yaa, 45 
19 KC3SCY HB Hartley IC 718 PA 0 el alia 0....4 16 
20 NV1X Eicom2c NC101XA VT Ont Asai Oss 24 
21 WB7WHG Hee TO ODERN OM ORM OMT 01 8k 
22 W2DGB MODERN MODERN PA PNB PR) Grn3 1 3 

Totals 19 200 209 6 428 


Soapbox Comments for the 2022 Linc Cundall Event 


WOVLZ—While not a lot of contacts 
here, this was a great chance to get some of 
my °30s and ’40s gear on the air. Now I’m 
looking forward to the John Rollins in 
March. 

W3FJJ—I had a lot of fun operating the 
pre-SOs station. 

W8KGI—As usual, I had a good time. 
There were long stretches when there were 
no AWA signals showing up here in New 
Mexico. 

W2AO—I had a great time during the 
-event with the TBSSOD. 

NN2K—This was my first time operat- 
ing in the L.C. event. I had a great time but 
wasn’t able put in very many hours on the 
air. I hope to be able to do 
better next time. 

W8PU—AIl of my 
transmitters were crystal 
control and used 6L6 
tubes. 

Station 1 was used for 
40, 80, and 160 meters on 
the 26th and 27th. It con- 
sisted of a superhet re- 
ceiver featured in the Oc- 
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Wil, WITS great station running a modulated Meissner Sig- 
nal Shifter along with a National HRO 5 receiver won him 
first place this year. Congratulations Wil! 


tober 1938 issue of OST. The transmitter is 
a clone of the Stancor 25-B transmitter. 
Station 2 was used for 40 meters only on 
the 29th and 30th. The push-pull transmitter 
is based on an article from the December 
1936 issue of Radio magazine. The receiver 
is a Hallicrafters SX-25 Super Defiant. 
Station 3 was used on 40 and 80 meters 
on the 29th and 30th. The transmitter is a 
Tri-Tet from the November 1936 OST. The 
receiver again is a Hallicrafters SX-25. 
W8KM—As usual, it is a fun contest 
and conditions seemed pretty good, al- 
though my score doesn’t reflect that! 
W1TS—1 had to turn three switches to 
go from transmit to receive for AM but only 
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two for CW. HI HI. 

WkK3A—Had fun! Was looking for some 
AM QSOs but never heard anyone. I set up 
my FTdx5000 for AM. I had never used it 
on AM before yesterday haaha. Editor note: 
The FTDX5000 works great on AM! 

WAS8UEG—The L.C. didn’t start well 
for me. I checked out everything a week 
prior and the TX & RX were great. On 
Wednesday W2DGB & W3GMS were on 
80 AM so I called but all they heard and all 
I could hear in my headphones was a loud 


buzz. I took the TBS50 to the work bench 
and cleaned all switches as well as replaced 
a couple tubes. Got it back up to the shack 
Thursday night and same problem. I gave 
up and decided to start over during the 
weekend operating just CW. Had a great 
time, but missed making some contacts on 
AM. After the contest I found the problem, 
a bad ground! Cleaning up the ground also 
greatly improved the CW note on 80 but the 
contest was over so sorry and thanks to all 
that copied my weep weep weep CW note. 


2022 John Rollins DX Contest Results 
By Gary Poland, W&PU 


he AWA John Rollins Memorial DX 

Contest is the third series of on-the-air 
events sponsored by AWA, and encourages 
the use of vintage radio gear to communicate 
with other amateur radio stations. This year’s 
event was held during the first week of March 
2022. I myself was not able to participate this 
year due to recovery from a hospital stay, so I 
really cannot comment on conditions. 

I received a total of seven logs for this 
year’s contest. Congratulations go to John, 
N2BE with the top score of 45 points. John 
used a homebrew solid state QRPp MOPA 
transmitter with only 100 mW output, quite 
an accomplishment! John’s receiver was a 
Collins 51J-4. 

Second Place goes to Jerry, W1ZB with a 
total score of 35 points. Jerry used a Halli- 
crafters HT-37 and SX-111. Third Place is 
split between Stu, W2AO, using a Harvey- 
Wells TBS 50D and Drake R-4, and Joe, 


2022 AWA John Rollins Log Summary 


W3GMS, using Johnson Ranger II and Ten 
Tec Jupiter. Both Stu and Joe scored 20 
points. 

Others that submitted logs were Ron, 
N4GJV with 18 points using a homebrewed 
transmitter and receiver, Niel, WOVLZ with 
7 points using an Eico 720 and Collins 75A- 
4, and Lou, VE3AWA with 5 points using a 
P-P TPTG transmitter. 

Most of the activity was on 80 and 40 me- 
ters and spread fairly equally over the entire 
operating period. All of the contacts were 
CW; no one used AM. 

Thanks to all that participated in the con- 
test this year and I am looking forward to 
working you in next year’s contest. Spread 
the word so maybe we can have a better 
turnout next year. We plan on making some 
changes to further simplify the rules and 
scoring for next year. 

73, Gary, W8PU 


TRANSMITTER 


RECEIVER | 


80 40 20 POINTS 


RANGER II 


HB. HB. 
EICO 720 


VESAWA 


P-P TPTG 
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2022 John Rollins Soapbox Comments 


Hi Gary, trying to align workable sta- 
tions with usable propagation was a real 
challenge for me in this year’s John Rollins 
event; mainly since not a lot is normally 
available for QRPp stations in the first 
place (HI). It was a lot of fun anyway. 

On Thursday and Friday, I did not hear 
many participants at all and conditions 
mostly were not good, especially on 40 me- 
ters. Saturday night had some good propa- 
gation that was soon destroyed by increas- 
ing storm static on both 80 and 40 meters. 
Sunday presented good conditions on 40 
meters for a while. There was a lot of 
Novice Rig Roundup activity on that band, 
but it paled to the horrific QRM that arrived 
later in the day from Canadian SSB sta- 
tions, ARRL DX Contest maybe? Despite 
all of the problems, there were still some 
welcome windows of accommodation. 

My hat is off to Ron, N4¢GJV, who did an 
unbelievable job of copying me through 80 
meter QRN on Thursday night. Then as an 
encore he copied me on Sunday through 
some very thick 40 meter SSB QRM. Thank 
you, Ron. That was some amazing operat- 
ing, and I was very impressed with it. Be- 
sides Ron, several thanks also go to Jerry, 
WI1ZB, and Joe, W3GMS who also man- 
aged to work me on both 80 and 40 meters. 
Each of these AWA events presents 


Fy 


Joe, W3GMS station used during the John 
Rollins event this year. A Johnson Ranger II 
running reduced power along with a Ten 
Tec Jupiter receiver. Antenna was a 240' 
center fed with open wire line. 
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unique challenges and this year’s John 
Rollins event was no exception. I thor- 
oughly enjoy them all and thank the AWA 
for sponsoring them. Thank you, Gary for 
managing this year’s John Rollins. 

73, John, N2BE 


Sadly, I did not have very much time to 
operate this year, but I did make a presence. 
It was a thrill to work John, N2BE on both 
40 and 80 meters using his 100 mW rig! 
Activity seemed light during the times I 
was listening. 

Joe, W3GMS 


Hi Gary, Here is my log for the 2022 
John Rollins event. I made several contacts 
on 80 and 40 meters but didn’t hear any ac- 
tivity on 20 meters or AM. I operated my 
Hallicrafters HT-37 and SX-111 station this 
time and had a lot of fun as usual. 

Thanks for volunteering to be the coordi- 
nator for the John Rollins event. 

73, Jerry, WIZB 


Hi Gary, I was QRV during several scat- 
tered time periods. The highlights of the event 
were QSOs on both 40 and 80 meters with 
N2BE, who reported that he was running only 
100 milliwatts of output power on both 
bands! He was the only AWA station that I 
worked or even heard on 40 meters! I also 
worked him during the Linc Cundall event 
when he was running QRO, 200 milliwatts! 

I threw up a temporary 20 meter dipole 
at only 20 feet above terra firma in time for 
the last hours of the contest, but heard no 
AWA stations. I called CQ for an hour or 
so without success. 

Thank you very much for your efforts, 
Gary! Your homebrew efforts look great. 
My stuff (junk box HB) not nearly so pretty 
to say the least. I keenly hope that you will 
provide support for the 80 meter sprint 
events again this year, 

Thanks again and very 73, Ron, N4GJV 


Hi Gary, Thank you for coordinating the 
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event, I enjoyed it a lot but thought the 
overall participation was very low, will 
look forward to next time. 

73 and thanks — Stu, W2AO 


I regret that I was not able to participate 


this year and I want to again thank all that 

did. I also want to thank Jerry, W1ZB for 

being the John Rollins event coordinator 

for so many years and for doing such a 

great job, big shoes for me to try and fill! 
73, Gary W8PU 


The Bruce Kelley Memorial QSO Party for 2022 
By Dave Parker, WB7WHG 


he Bruce Kelley 1929 QSO Party is an 

annual AWA-sponsored event where 
participants either have acquired or have 
built their own transmitters using designs, 
techniques, and tubes from 1929 or earlier. 
Hand or Vibroplex-type keys should be 
used. Non-AWA members with °29-Style 
rigs are welcome to join in! Rig-building 
information is available at www. 
antiquewireless.org. 

Special Event Stations: Both Special 
Event Stations W2ICE and W2AN will 
again be on the air. Stations completing a 
1929 QSO with either station or both sta- 
tions can get a QSL card by sending your 
QSL card and a SASE to Ed Gable, K2MP 
187 Lighthouse Rd., Hilton, NY 14468. 

New this Year: We had a very busy 40M 
lower band segment on the second weekend 
last Fall, which shut us out on 40M. This year 
we will recommend using 7110-7125. The 
ending time for each Sunday Evening will 
again be extended to 0300 UTC Monday. 

Dates: Saturday, November 12th 2300 
UTC to Monday, November 14th 0300 
UTC and Saturday, November 19th 2300 
UTC to Monday, November 21th 0300 
UTE 

Bands: 160, 80, 40 and 20 Meters 

Objective: Contact as many 1929 sta- 
tions as possible. Contact exchange con- 
sists of RST, Name, QTH State (such as 
MN or NY), last two digits of the year of 
the transmitters design or publication (such 
as 29, 27 or 23, or pick a year if you’re not 
sure), type of transmitter (such as TNT, 
TGTP, MOPA or COLPITTS) and input 
power (such as 6W or 25W). Those partic- 
ipants who use a 1929-era Regenerative 
Receiver for a majority of their contacts, 
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along with their ’29-era transmitter will be 
recognized in the results listing. A ’29-era 
Regenerative Receiver would utilize 1929 
or earlier tubes and would have a regenera- 
tive detector with | or 2 audio stages. 

Rules: To be scored, transmitters must be 
1929 or earlier types of self-excited oscilla- 
tors such as the Hartley, TNT, TPTG, 
MOPA, Colpitts, etc. but no crystal oscilla- 
tor transmitters. Tubes must have been avail- 
able during or before 1929. Typical tubes 
used are Type 10, 45, 27, 211, 71A, 01A. In- 
dividual stations can be worked only once 
on each band over the course of two week- 
ends. You can use any vintage or modern re- 
ceiver that you wish. The event is open not 
only to AWA members but also to non- 
AWA members. You can submit your great- 
est miles-per-watt number, (i.e. 500 Miles at 
2 Watts Input Power, equals 250 MPW). 
Enter your highest miles-per-watt contact, 
using Input Power, on the bottom of the log 
form, if you wish. There will be an Honor- 
able Mention for the greatest MPW contact. 
If you used a 1929 Regenerative Receiver 
for a majority of your contacts, mention that 
at the bottom of your log form. 

Input Power: Transmitters are limited to 
a power INPUT of 25 Watts or less. Note 
that this is INPUT power. Power input is 
calculated by multiplying PA plate voltage 
x total PA plate current. Example: my plate 
voltage is 300 VDC, and plate current is 30 
mA, so total input power is 300 x 0.030 =9 
Watts Input. Don’t forget, the power limit 
is 25 Watts Input. 

Frequencies: The QSO Party typically 
operates between 1800 to 1810 KC, 3555 
to 3570 KC, 7110 to 7125 KC, and 14060 
TO 14070 KC. 40 Meters works well be- 
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cause it offers both nighttime and daytime 
propagation! Note that the 40M segment 
has. been narrowed a bit. Feel free to try 
other parts of the bands, but note that it will 
be hard for others to find you there. 

Logs: There is an updated BK Log Form 
this year, and an earlier log deadline. Please 
submit your log (using UTC!) so we can see 
who you worked and acknowledge your ef- 
fort. Logs must be in UTC time and be in the 
1929 QSO Party log format to be scored. The 
total number of contacts should be shown on 
the last page (a maximum of 29 contacts per 
page). Each page should have totals per band, 
for that page. You can list the grand totals on 
the last page. If you are making a lot of con- 
tacts, you could use one page per band. Mark 
pages | of 2, 2 of 2, etc. Please don’t insert 
photos or comments in your log. 

An official 1929 log sheet is being of- 
fered both in Word and as a PDF document 
which can be downloaded from the AWA 
website. I can mail a printed one to you if 
you don’t have a computer. If you can 
email a filled-in Word document to me, that 
will help a lot! Another option can be a text 
document with the fields in the correct 
order. As a last resort a scanned paper log 
(not a photo). Please email me your soap- 


box comments and photos when sending in 
your log sheets. Pictures should be a high 
resolution .JPG file since that works best 
for the AWA website where they will be 
posted. Use either a separate text file or 
Word document for Soapbox comments. 
My email address is wo7whg@arrl.net. 

If you include your email address, I will 
acknowledge receipt of all email logs within 
a week of receiving them. If you don’t have 
email, mail in a paper log and if you want 
an acknowledgment, please include an 
SASE. My mail address is Dave Parker, 
1107 NW 15th St., Bend, OR 97703, and 
my phone number is 608-515-3466. 

Scoring: Remember that contacts with 
modern or high-power stations do not 
count. If you are contacted by a modern or 
high-power station, be polite and mention 
the AWA QSO Party and point them to the 
AWA webpage for more information, then 
move on, or have a QSO with them if you 
wish. Scoring is simple, just add up the 
number of legitimate 1929 QSOs that you 
had. The results will be published on the 
AWA website and in the AWA Journal. 
This year’s deadline for logs is December 
592022: 

73, Dave, WB7WHG 


i 


TELEVISION, continued from page 42 


color picture from the hybrid Plumbicon- 
CCD converted TK-42, the whole project 
was set aside for other, more immediately 
pressing endeavors. CCD development con- 
tinued, though, and in 1983, almost ten years 
later, RCA eventually produced its first all- 
CCD color broadcast camera, the CCD-1. It 
used Frame Transfer imagers that were the 
direct descendants of my two souvenirs. 

Please let me know if you have any tele- 
vision subjects you’d like to see in this 
space, or if you’d just like to talk about old 
TV stuff. My email is television@tv- 
boxes.com. 
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Deve ypmental CCD with the hole in the 
cover glass. 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


BY DAN MERZ, 1268 WHITE BLUFFS ST., RICHLAND, WA 99352 


mdmradio@frontier.com 


Submit restoration tips in Word, WordPerfect or plain text files with any 
illustrations in separate jpeg , tif or bmp files (not embedded in document). 


Restoring and Appreciating a Hallicrafters 


SX-100 Receiver 


his issue will describe my experience 

with a relatively modern Halli- 

crafters shortwave receiver, the SX- 

100. I also will provide some additional in- 

formation on the RCA AR-67 receiver that 
was discussed in the last issue. 

I have a bias toward Hallicrafters radios 
since my first shortwave radio was a Model 
S-38C, which I have discovered was also a 
beginners radio for many of my contempo- 
raries. I have owned several Hallicrafters 
radios but passed most of them on in favor 
of others. However, I kept one example, the 
SX-100, because it was in good cosmetic 
condition and I knew it was pretty compa- 
rable to the two good-performing SX-96s 
that I had for a short time, basically the 
same radio but with notch filter and cali- 
brator standard on the SX-100. These ra- 
dios were produced in about 1956-61, when 
SSB was emerging as the dominant ham 
mode. One of my friends commented that 
the receiver was noisy; I would only com- 
ment that it has plenty of gain and uses a 
conversion scheme that has most of the se- 
lectivity at the low 50.5 KHz IF which 


Hallicrafiers SX-1 00. 
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doesn’t provide the up-front selectivity 
found in later designs. That said, I ap- 
proached the radio ready to appreciate what 
it offered. 

I bought this radio untested at a swap 
meet in 1998. My recollection is that the 
radio needed no repair. When I recently op- 
erated it again, I found that it operated 
pretty well with only one glitch. The AVC 
switch had no effect; AVC could not be dis- 
abled, indicating that the switch was stuck 
in the open state. A lot of snapping of the 
switch didn’t clear it, so I tried seeping a 
little Deoxit into it. Still no luck. So, I un- 
dertook removal of the outer cabinet to ac- 
cess the switch. This was not difficult and 
involved removing 10 screws to enable sep- 
arating the front cabinet shroud from the 
rear shroud and slipping the chassis out of 
the rear shroud. 

The front panel remained intact so the re- 
ceiver can be operated with the rear shroud 
removed and the under chassis area where 
the switches are located can be accessed. 
After loosening the faulty switch, it became 
operative, probably because by then the De- 
oxit had achieved the desired 
effect. But I removed the wiring 
to the switch and removed the 
switch to better confirm its op- 
eration. My examination at this 
point confirmed that the com- 
ponents looked original. At the 
time, I was considering upgrad- 
ing my example with additional 
modifications that Hallicrafters 
documented in later production 
of the SX-100 model so I’Il di- 
gress a bit on that. 

There are at least five varia- 
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tions of the SX-100 receiver but the differ- 
ences are not very extensive. The definitive 
way to identify-a variation is to examine 
printing on the notch filter housing at the 
rear inside the outer cabinet shroud. Of 
course, you might want to check the cir- 
cuitry for modifications that a previous 
owner may have made. My receiver is 
marked “MARK I” with the serial number 
also stamped in ink. The five variations are 
no Mark designation (original), Mark I, 
Mark Ia, Mark II, and Mark Ila. The modi- 
fications progressed from the original de- 
layed AVC that doesn’t work well with 
SSB, to a slower AVC that is better for 
SSB, to higher BFO injection and a slight 
shift in the 50 kHz IF frequency. It is a rel- 
atively easy task to implement these modi- 
fications and to tweak the IF to 50.750 kHz 
from the original 50.5 kHz. It would be nec- 
essary to replace one of the single pole tog- 
gle switches with a double pole switch, 
however. I considered modifying my exam- 
ple but decided to leave the set in its origi- 
nal configuration. I found my set circuitry 
agreed with a Mark I schematic that I 
found. It is relatively easy to find the vari- 
ous schematics free online. After operating 
the receiver for about a month, I decided it 
was satisfying to leave it with the original 
circuitry. 

The receiver has a very appealing two 
dial system, which is back-illuminated. The 
left dial can be used to dial any frequency 
within the 4-band coverage from 500 kHz 
to 30 MHZ. The right dial is a bandspread 
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dial for five ham bands. This re- 
ceiver was designed with upper 
and lower sideband selected by 
a switch that sets the second 
conversion oscillator above or 
below the signal frequency. 
This is in contrast to earlier de- 
signs wherein the BFO fre- 
quency had to be tweaked to se- 
lect the desired sideband. The 
dials themselves are gear-dri- 
ven by the panel knobs. The 
dial “cord” linking the right dial 
to the fine-tuning capacitors is 
a metal wire, which provides 
the stiffness and low backlash required for 
easy SSB tuning. This is a substantial im- 
provement over the earlier tuning systems 
used in many Hallicrafters receivers. As 
much as I might pine over the S-38C I once 
had, I vividly remember how tenuous SSB 
reception was with that radio, barely possi- 
ble. At the time this set was built, there cer- 
tainly were a number of receivers in com- 
petition for the ham and SWL market. The 
SX-100 was a well-developed product at 
the time and a great number were sold. It is 
not difficult to find surviving examples. 
What can I say about the components? 
So far, I have not replaced any components 
in my example. I believe my set was always 
stored inside in a relatively dry environ- 
ment, which for the Seattle area where this 
radio originated, can be important. I have 
seen many examples of similar radios that 
have not fared so well when obviously sub- 
jected to damp conditions. However, even 
the worst examples can be revived. Rust is 
generally not harmful to operation, and can 
be removed and painted over, not particu- 
larly hard to do if on the outer surfaces of 
the cabinet and more of a challenge if on 
the chassis itself. The plastic behind the 
panel controls is more difficult to repair if 
damaged by scratches or abrasion. One can 
find a number of presentations on the SX- 
100 (and SX-96) on YouTube, ranging 
from simple listening experiences to re- 
placement of the wire dial cord. I was un- 
able to find details showing how the cabinet 
can be removed for repairs, but once you 
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are aware and confident of the goal this is a 
straightforward process as described above. 

Rather than modifying the receiver, I did 
some exploratory experiments to gauge the 
advantage of having the radio with the later 
- modifications. I did this carefully so I could 
restore it to the original configuration if de- 
sired. I broke the modifications into four 
tasks: 


1. Removing the delayed AVC by ground- 
ing the cathode of the AVC tube rather 
than having it at 4.5 volts. 

2. Adding a 0.5 uf capacitor to the AVC- 
to-ground. Switched in by added DPDT 
switch for SSB. 

3. Increasing the BFO injection point from 
the grid to the plate of the BFO tube. 

4. Adjusting the 50.5 kHz IF to 50.750 
kHz. 


Modification #2 required replacing the 
switch, so I opted to experiment by tem- 
porarily wiring it without the switch change 
and then evaluated these modifications on 
the basis of SSB reception. An initial check 
of the 50.5 kHz IF indicated it peaked at 
50.49 kHz. It had remained correctly 
aligned, probably since the set was manu- 
factured some 60+ years ago as I doubt any- 
one had adjusted it. One might ask why 
Hallicrafters decided to raise this to 50.75 
kHz in later production. The offset from ex- 
actly 50.0 kHz is done to put the appropriate 
sideband in the peak setting of the IF when 
the BFO is exactly at 50 kHz for either 
upper (USB) or lower (LSB) sideband, de- 
pending on which of the two conversion os- 
cillator frequencies, either 1600 or 1700 
kHz, is switched into operation. Increasing 
the IF to 50.75 put a little more audio band- 
width into the detected signal and may have 
also kept some of the BFO injection from 
affecting the AVC. The effects or benefits 
of this shift can be simulated by slight ad- 
justment of the BFO front panel control 
when changing from USB to LSB reception 
so I did not realign my set from the 50.5 
kHz IF. Hallicrafters designers intended 
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that switching from USB to LSB could be 
done without resetting the BFO frequency. 

The only modification I experimented 
with was #3 above and indeed this im- 
proved SSB reception and also caused the 
AVC to operate on very strong signals. 
Since I was not interested in making the 
other modifications, or any permanent 
changes, I was satisfied knowing that Hall- 
icrafters had improved the SSB reception 
in later versions and that very likely some 
hams upgraded the early versions to include 
these modifications that do not require dif- 
ferent parts or extensive changes other than 
changing one resistor in the BFO circuit 
from 100 kQ to 47 kQ. 

My experience with the SX-100 indi- 
cated that it is more than adequately sensi- 
tive and selective for shortwave reception. 
The receiver also is an excellent radio for 
tuning the AM broadcast band. The con- 
trols are a little strange and hard to read 
with small printing on the knob skirts but 
after a few hours of use, this strangeness 
disappears. The built-in calibration oscilla- 
tor provides an essential function and is 
likely one of the reasons the SX-100 had a 
longer production life than its less expen- 
sive kin, the SX-96. 

I received some additional information 
regarding the service of the RCA Model 
AR-67 receiver described in last quarter’s 
article. Member Brian Harrison KN4R 
from Sherrills Ford, NC sent me pho- 
tographs of three service locations where 
examples of this receiver were used to com- 
plement other receivers. The AR-67 was 
pictured in the radio rooms of the FCC 
Radio Intelligence Division Field Office, 
Honolulu during WW2; RCA Tuckerton 
Radio, West Creek, New Jersey; and the 
Grand Island, Nebraska FCC monitoring 
station. Brian also provided a detailed sales 
brochure from a RCA radio vendor in 
Sacramento, California. Optional acces- 
sories for this model included a low-level 
magnetic speaker, high power electrody- 
namic speaker, headphones and a name 
plate engraved in Spanish. 
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SILENT KEYS 


We record the passing of the following AWA members with deep regret. 


CHARLES S. GRIFFEN, W1GYR 
Long-time AWA member and Con- 
tributing Editor Charles S. Griffen of 
Bloomfield, Connecticut, formerly of 
West Hartford, transitioned from this 
life on March 8, 2022, at age 90. He 
was born on March 
50.1951 ine White 
Plains, New York, 
._ the son of the late 
Charles R. Griffen 
and Mary Ellen 
Sherwood. 

Charles served 
iisene United 
States Air Force 
and earned degrees across the coun- 
try, including his MA in Library Sci- 
ence from the University of North 
Texas in 1968. His career would find 
him working for Rice University in 
Houston, the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory in Los Alamos, New Mex- 
ico and a 20-year tenure as the Head 
of the Business, Science and Technol- 
ogy Department at the Hartford Pub- 
lic Library. Charles was proud to be a 
member of AWA, and served as a 
Contributing Editor for the OTB and 
the AWA Journal, preparing the 
“Obituaries” column from 1998 
through 2016, and the “Silent Keys” 

column from 2006 through 2017. 
Charles navigated this life with an 
open heart and a generous spirit. He 
and his beloved wife lovingly cared for 
over seventeen cats during their 54 
years of marriage. He piled up large 
sacks of seed in the garage so that he 
could regularly feed birds, chipmunks 
and squirrels. He also quietly paid the 
mortgage of a friend in crisis, bought a 
doghouse for a homeless canine and al- 
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ways hoped that no one would notice. 
He is remembered as selfless, gener- 
ous, humble and kind, a gentleman’s 
gentleman who wore a suit to church 
on Sundays, tipped his hat and never 
missed an opportunity to extend a per- 
sonal expression of gratitude. His fam- 
ily also remembers Charles as a man 
who consistently put family first, re- 
calling family dinners every night of 
the week, Friday night board games 
and bedtime stories read to his children 
with happy, peaceful tones. After his 
wife experienced a traumatic brain in- 
jury, followed by the onset of demen- 
tia, Charles loved and protected her 
with tenderness and dedication, 
whether it was keeping copious notes 
and organizing medications, or having 
“date nights” with her after she was 
moved into memory care, and bringing 
her flowers for no special occasion. 

Memories of Charles would be in- 
complete without mention of his in- 
fectious laughter, his ability to recite 
nearly every line of the television se- 
ries M*A*S*H, his spot-on imitation 
of a foghorn, his love of old time radio 
shows, his commitment to his many 
volunteer positions, the joy he found 
in the beauty of Maine and New Mex- 
ico and the passion he possessed for 
his beloved Bloomfield Congrega- 
tional Church. 

Charles was predeceased by the 
love of his life, Prudence, and is sur- 
vived by his son, Ned Griffen, his 
daughter, Lisa Griffen (significant 
other Philip Papadakis), members of 
his extended family and many friends. 
He will be greatly missed by those 
who knew and loved him. 

Submitted by Lisa Griffen. 


FLOYD JURY, W30LV 

Floyd Jury, W3OLV of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, passed away on May 10th, 
2022 just three days after his 96‘ birth- 
day. Floyd and his twin brother Lloyd 
were born in Canton, Ohio to Cloyd Jury 
and Ada Ophelia (Laird) Jury, and at age 
two, moved to the Lancaster area. 

Floyd’s electronics experience started 
when he was drafted into the Army dur- 
ing WWII. During his military career he 
served in the Army Air Corps, receiving 
electronics training at Chanute Field, 
Illinois, and radar school training at 
Boca Raton Field, Florida. He also 
served as a radio mechanic at Traux 
Field, Madison, Wisconsin. 

After his discharge, Floyd took a Na- 
tional Radio Institute course under the 
G.I. Bill, a John W. Wentworth television 
course, and a course from Reliance Indus- 
try Maintenance School in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Floyd worked at the Hamilton 
Watch Company in Lancaster both before 
and after his wartime service. Before the 
war he worked in the jewel manufacturing 
department and following the war re- 
turned as an electronic technician in the 
maintenance department, where he re- 
_ paired watch rate recorders, paging sys- 
_ tems, and also worked in the military sec- 
' tion, repairing spin tables and the elec- 
tronics used for timing mechanically 
timed fuzes. His final position was in the 
precision metals section, repairing Sendz- 
imir mills and all types of heat treating 
and vacuum furnaces and controls. 
Floyd’s employment at Hamilton covered 
38 years before his retirement in 1981. 

Floyd and his twin brother, Lloyd, 
started building radios and televisions at 
a young age. Floyd was first licensed on 
May 5, 1948, and was a licensed Ham 
Radio Operator (W30LV) for over 60 
years. He was a life member of the 
American Radio Relay League and the 
Antique Wireless Association. He was 
also a member of the Mid-Atlantic An- 
tique Radio Club and the Tube Collec- 
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Floyd Jury, W3OLV holding Armstrong 
tower model. 


tors Association. He attended many 
AWA conferences, entering numerous 
displays for which he won awards, in- 
cluding a scale model of the first FM 
radio tower Edward Armstrong built in 
Alpine, New Jersey. 

He enjoyed collecting early TV camera 
pick-up tubes, early cathode ray tubes, 
early radar tubes, oscillographs, and os- 
cilloscopes. His hobbies included build- 
ing, repairing, and converting radios and 
other electronic equipment. During his 
amateur radio career Floyd built many 
Heathkits, a Schober theater organ, early 
two meter transmitters, and converted war 
surplus equipment. He later replaced his 
low band Heath SB303, SB401 with 
Collins 32S-3, 75S-3b, Henry 2DK clas- 
sic (table top) linear amplifier and Den- 
tron antenna monitor tuner. Floyd was ac- 
tive in early moon bounce work on two 
meters and amateur TV on 432. 

Floyd was preceded in death by his 
wife, Erma (Earhart) Jury in 1982, his 
brother George Jury, sister Catherine 
(Jury) Schiefer, identical twin brother 
Lloyd Jury, and a great-nephew. He is 
survived by two nephews, five nieces, 
four great-nephews, three great-nieces 
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and other members of his extended fam- 
ily. Floyd was a pleasant and easygoing 
man who will be missed by his surviving 
family and friends. 

The above text was assembled from 
notes that Floyd left behind about his life. 
Floyd was a regular check-in to the Bruce 
Kelley AWA net held on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday on 3837 kHz at 
9:30 a.m. until his move to a retirement 
home. I phone-patched him into the net 
several times and the last time was one 
week before his birthday. Many sent him 
cards and his niece was able to read them 
to him on his birthday but sadly three days 
later he passed. The BK net has a long 
history and there are recordings of various 
nets and photos of our annual luncheon 
get-togethers at https://wa3dsp.org. 

Submitted by Doug Crompton, 
WA3DSP. 


JOEL ROBERT HALLAS, W1ZR 
Retired QST Technical Editor Joel R. 
Hallas, W1ZR, passed away peacefully at 
home in Westport, Connecticut on Novem- 
ber 25, 2021, with his family by his side, 
following a hard three-year fight against 
pancreatic cancer. A member of both 
ARRL and AWA, he was 79. Joel was an 
Electrical Engineer, sailboat owner and in- 
fluential expert in Telecommunications 
and Amateur Radio, writing seven books 
about Ham Radio and Antennas. 
Joel was born in Plainfield, New 
Jersey on May 22, 1942, to Robert 
Stanley Hallas and Flora Wilbrink 
Hallas, and graduated from Green- 
wich High School in 1960. He 
served in the US Army from 1962- 
65, stationed in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, where he earned the rank of 
Specialist Five (E5) in the Signal 
Corps. He later graduated with a 
Bachelor of Science in Electrical 
Engineering from the University of =" 
Connecticut. While working at 
Raytheon, he earned a Master of 
Science in Electrical Engineering 
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ARRL’s “Doctor” Joel Hallas, W1IZR, talks 
with ARRL Media and Public Relations Man- 
ager Sean Kutzko, KX9X, at Hamvention 2017. 


at Northeastern University in Boston. In 
his working life, he also worked in radar 
and telecommunications projects for 
Norden Systems, GTE, IBM, Seagram 
and AT&T. Additionally, Joel taught 
telecommunications at the Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology from 1993-1997. 

At the end of his career, remaining 
dedicated to his lifelong hobby of Ama- 
teur Radio, he joined the staff of ARRL 
as Technical Editor of the ARRL Jour- 
nal, OST. He wrote a popular monthly 
column and hosted a podcast titled The 
Doctor Is In, where he answered techni- 
cal questions from Hams. He retired as 
Technical Editor in 2013 but remained 
active as a contributing editor, handling 
the popular “The Doctor is In” column 
in OST as well as the podcast of the same 
name. Joel wrote seven books on aspects 
of Amateur Radio. His titles include 
Basic Radio, Basic Antennas, The ARRL 
Guide to Antenna Tuners, Hamspeak, 
The Care and Feeding of Transmission 
Lines, Understanding Your Antenna An- 
alyzer and The Radio Amateur’s Work- 
shop. He had been a radio Amateur since 
1955: 

In Westport, Joel was known for sail- | 
ing his sloop Windfall in the waters of © 
Long Island Sound, with family, friends, © 
co-workers, “Y” Men and a series of © 
dedicated golden retrievers. He servedas 
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- commodore of the town Minuteman 
_ Yacht Club in 1988 and 1989 and again 
_ in 2001 and 2002. He was appointed to 
_ the Parks and Recreation Commission, 
_ where he headed the committee that was 
_ instrumental in bringing about the im- 
_ provements to the Compo Marina, in- 
_ cluding the concrete flotation docks that 


_ RICHARD GRANT RANSLEY, 

_ WA2TLR 

4 Longtime AWA member Dick Rans- 
| ley, age 87, passed away on June 28, 
@ 2022. 
_ _ Dick was born in Sodus, New York to 
a Grace and Donald Ransley on July 2, 
: 1934. He attended Sodus 
Central School, graduat- 
ing in 1952. After gradu- 
ating from Alfred State 
College, Dick enlisted in 
the Navy and completed 
> the Navy Electronic 
: ¥ School. During his four- 
year enlistment, he specialized in radar 
_ and communication equipment. He was 
_ discharged as Petty Officer Ist Class, 
_ Electronics Technician. He served an ad- 
_ ditional four years in the Reserves. 

— In 1959, Dick accepted a job in the 
_ Heavy Military Electronics Depart of 
_ General Electric Co. in Syracuse, New 
_ York. He was proud to have worked on 
_ radio guidance systems which were in- 
_ Stalled on rocket boosters used on the 
_ Atlas, Gemini and Apollo NASA 
_ manned space programs. In 1965 he 
_ transferred to the Semiconductor Product 
_ Department, working as a Reliability 
_ Specialist. He also worked for GE in the 
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Please submit all information about members who have become Silent Keys to David 
D. Kaiser, Editor, 375 Yarmouth Road, Rochester, NY 14610, e-mail: awajournaledi- 
tor@antiquewireless.org. Silent Key notifications must confirm the person’s death by 
one of the following means: a letter from a family member, a copy of a newspaper 
obituary notice, a copy of a death certificate, a letter from the family lawyer or the 
executor or mail returned by the U.S. Postal Service marked “Deceased.” 


increased the marina capacity and con- 
venience to the benefit of local boaters. _ 
Joel is survived by his loving wife of © 
58 years, Nancy Gatrall Hallas, a daugh- © 
ter, Katie J. Phillis (husband Mike 
Phillis), and a son, Dr. Stephen J. Hallas 
(wife Dr. Sabrina Noel). 
Submitted by Nancy Hallas. 


capacity of an Application Engineering 
Specialist in semiconductors, in both 
Auburn and Syracuse. In 1989 he worked 
as a Supplier Quality Specialist in the GE 
Aerospace Division in Syracuse and later 
in Utica. The Aerospace division was 
subsequently acquired by Lockheed- 
Martin. He retired from Lockheed-Mar- 
tin May 3 Ist, 1996 after a 38-year career. 

Dick was an avid history buff and 
longtime active member of the Antique 
Wireless Association. He was an enthu- 
siastic collector of radios and phono- 
graphs and all things related. At AWA, 
he served on the AWA Board from 1973 
to 2002, as AWA Board Secretary from 
1977 to 2008, 2nd Vice President from 
1989 to 1990, Ist Vice President from 
1990 to 1995, OTB/AWA Journal Classi- 
fied Ads Editor from 1983 to 2018, and 
Official Photographer from 1989 to 
2019. 

Dick is survived by his wife, Nancy 
(Hungerford) Ransley, three daughters, 
seven grandchildren, and nine great- 
grandchildren. 

He was a quiet, thoughtful gentleman 
and will be missed by his many friends at 
AWA. 

Submitted by AWA President Robert 
Hobday. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment 
for personal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available 
’ for browsing in the “AWA Journal Online Edition” on our Internet 
website (www.antiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: 
(1) include as SASE if acknowledgement is desired; (2) material 
must be more than 25 years old and related to electronic commu- 


nications; (3) give your sect name, address and zip code; (4) repeats require another notice 
(we are not organized to repeat automatically); (5) the AWA is not responsible for any trans- 
action; and (6) we retain the right to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines. Email all ads to: 
David D. Kaiser, Editor at: awajournaleditor@antiquewireless.org or send mail to David D. 
Kaiser at 375 Yarmouth Road, Rochester, NY 14610. 


FOR SALE — GENERAL 


Capacitors—paper in oil (PIO) and very 


high voltage ceramic. Some new, most are 
used, none leaking. PIO caps .5, 1, and 2 uF 
@ 330VAC/400VDC or 600VDC $1.00 
each; 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, or 10 uF @ 600/1000 
VDC $2.50; .001-15 uF (1S500V+) quoted on 
request. Shipping extra. Email or call 
me with your needs. Bill Tomkiewicz, 
Tel. (585) 889-1208 or email at: inter1@ 
rochester.rr.com. 


Heathkit manuals, 300+ AWA Museum 
surplus. Updated list and contact details at 
www.bit.ly/AWACQH. Tom Bavis, c/o 
AWA Museum, PO Box 421, Bloomfield 
NY 14469. 


Rider Manuals: Volumes | to 21, with Index, 
in excellent condition. Also, a large number 
of SAMS. All material is pick-up only, near 
Binghamton NY. Please email me 
at wa2ejt59@stny.rr.com or leave a tele- 
phone message before 8:30 p.m. Eastern time 
at 607-754-2848 — I will return your call. 
Thank you. Joe Long, WA2EJT. 


WANTED — GENERAL 


Two General Electric UV-712 audio inter- 
stage transformers, used in RCA Radiola 
models II and V. Derk Rouwhorst, Noorder- 
hagen 56, 7491AS Delden, Holland. 
Email: derkrouwhorst@hotmail.com. 


Bakelite Amplion speaker drivers, especially 
the smaller AU 4X, for which I will pay $225 
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each. Please contact me with details about 
these or others you may have, either working 
or for parts. Thank you. Jim Peters, 2126 
Driftwood Rd, Lakesite, TN 37379. Email: 
JimPeters747@gmail.com or text/call at 
423-710-0844. 


Clapp Eastham HR knob. Stewart Warner 
model 305 lid. DeForest model D10 loop. 
Melco Supreme tube sockets or parts set. 
Grebe CR9 cabinet. Jerry Beaudin, 
W17776 S. Curtis Road, Germfask, MI 
49836 (906) 586-3021. E-mail: b3aud1n@ 
gmail.com. 


Schematic and information for a 1958 RCA 
Institutes AM/BC radio kit that was part of 
the RCA home study course. Tubes were 
6X5GT, 6SA7, two 6BA6 and 6V6. A.J. 
Bernard, P.O. Box 690098, Orlando, FL 
32869, (407) 351-5536 or ni4q@juno.com. 


Omnigraph telegraph trainer for parts— 
junker OK. Needed to restore one for display 
at the Thomas Edison Depot Museum. I can 
copy the needed parts and return to you if nec- 
essary. Thank you! Dave Dazer, Port Huron, 
MI 810 990-4185 or ddazer@phmuseum.org. 


Radio and wireless apparatus and parts made 
in Rhode Island, including the following 
manufacturers: Standard Radio & Electric 
Co (Giblin Radioear), Royal Radio 
(PolleRoyal), Allan T Hanscom, Walter W 
Massie Wireless, CeCo Tube Co, Triad Tube 
Co, Argus Tube Co, Blackstone Tube 
Co, Everite Tube Co, United Tube Co, 
Coto-Coil Co, Apco Manufacturing, India 
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Ivory Co, Warren Radio Phone, William E. 
Cheever (WECCO), Martin-Copeland Co 
(Mar-Co), Inlaid Co, Frank B. Perry & 
Sons, Hope Webbing, Ford Radio Co, Donle 
Electric Co, Bell Products Co, Willemin 
Radio Co, Everett Scanlon Radio Co, Radio 
Progress magazines from the 20s, O E Cote 
Keys, DEFELCO Battery Co, Sahara Dry 
Battery Co, Edson Radio Sales, Electrical 
Products Manufacturing Co (Dymac). Len 


Arzoomanian, 508-958-7391, arzo0623@ 
webrightservices.net. 


Japanese WW? tubes for a restoration of 
a Type 94-3C receiver. Types UFI09A, 
UZ135, UF134, UFI11A, UY133A. These 
have a | volt filament, 5 or 6 USA pin 
or British 4 pin base. Ray Robinson, 
vk2no, robinson@tuberadio.com, vk2no@ 
yahoo.com. 


COLLINS FIRSTS IN AMATEUR RADIO, continued from page 37 


vice. Still in 1957, Cosmos Industries 
quickly upped the transceiver idea to a much 
more grandiose product, the Cosmophone 
35, which covered 80/75 to 10 meters and 
included two VFOs so it could receive on 
one frequency and transmit on another; this 
enabled working foreign stations operating 
outside of the USA phone band. The Cos- 
mophone 35 used an external AC power 
supply and had a single 6146 tube in the 
final. It used a 3.1 kHz bandwidth Collins 
mechanical filter. The Cosmophone 35 sold 
for $799.50, less power supply. 


The 1958 Collins S-Line introduces the 
idea of transceiving 

In 1958, Collins introduced the S-Line 
with the 75S-1 receiver, 32S-1 SSB-CW 
transmitter and 516F-2 AC power supply for 
the transmitter. At the flip of a switch the re- 
ceiver could determine the operating fre- 
quency for both the receiver and transmitter 
in transceive mode, or the transmitter could 
separately control its own frequency for 
working stations outside of the USA phone 
band. Hallicrafters, Heath, and Drake copied 
the transceive or separate control idea, but 
Heath did not get it right initially, as the SB- 
400 SSB-CW transmitter required the oper- 
ator to switch cable connections to go from 
transceiving to separate control, a mistake 
Heath fixed on the SB-401 about two and a 
half years later. The 1959 Collins KWM-2 
80/75 to 10 meter transceiver used much of 
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the S-Line technology; like the 32S-1 trans- 
mitter, the KWM-2 used a pair of 6146 tubes 
in the final and used the same Model 516F- 
2 power supply. 

Collins used the RCA 6146 tetrode tube 
in the KWM-1, S-Line transmitters, and 
KWM-2, finding the 6146 a great tube in 
pairs for 100 watts output on both CW and 
SSB. Oddly, Collins used 5U4 and SR4 high 
voltage rectifier tubes in their AC power 
supplies, but utilized silicon rectifiers in the 
DC power supplies. It seems odd that 
Collins did not use solid state rectifiers in 
the AC power supplies, as the two rectifier 
tubes were a significant source of heat. 


In 1978, Collins sells a solid state 
SSB transceiver with power supply 
and speaker 


In 1978, Art Collins introduced the 
KWM-380 SSB-CW amateur radio trans- 
ceiver, which was derived from the HF-380 
military/government transceiver. The 
KWM-380 ran 100 watts output on SSB and 
CW on 160 to 10 meters, and could be mod- 
ified for WARC band coverage. The KWM- 
380 had a general coverage receiver and fea- 
tured a digital frequency readout to 10 Hz. 

Art Collins left Rockwell-Collins and 
died in 1987, and the company produced no 
new amateur radio products after the KWM- 
380. Not everyone liked the Collins KWM- 
380, but I have two of them (bought used) 
and like them very much. 
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NowW AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 
— All profits are used to support the Museum — 


Many other AWA items and a Museum Store order form are available on the AWA website at: 
http://www.antiquewireless.org/museum-storel.html NOTE: A printed copy of the order form 
is available on request (see Ordering Merchandise section below). 


PUBLICA TIONSIA VAILABLE'ON GD ters ccctennes treatin statics 


BOOKS 

The most popular AWA Review ever produced, the Atwater Kent Story by Ralph Williams 
originally issued as AWA Review #12, is available as a CD. Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; 
elsewhere, add $5. 


Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max De Henseler, HB9RS, is also 
back as a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, 
and his book provides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-il- 
lustrated book has 245 pages, a nice Index and several handy lists of models and features. 
Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5. 


THE AWA JOURNAL (OTB) 

Volume 1| (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) 
Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) 
Volume 3 (Contains all issues from February, 1997 - November, 2011 
Price for one volume: $36 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 

Price for any two volumes: $65 US, postpaid in U.S. ; elsewhere, add $5 
Price for all three volumes: $99 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY 

Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s Bulletin 
(now The AWA Journal) and The AWA Review. In addition there are photos from the 
“Jost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou Moreau on military 
keys, and the long-awaited update of the “Early Telegraph Makers” list by Roger Reinke. 
There are three ways of browsing the content of this CD: The chronological list of article ti- 
tles, a subject index and an author index. Compiled and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, 
WITP. Price is $15 postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere add $5. 


AWA REVIEWS 

Prior issues of the AWA Review are also available on CDs. Volumes 1-5, Volumes 6-10, Vol- 
umes 11-13, Volumes 19-24, Volumes 25-26, Volumes 27-29, and Volumes 30-31 are avail- 
able on seven CDs. Price for one CD, $25 US; any two CDs, $43; any four CDs, $80; all 
seven CDs, $140, postpaid in US. Elsewhere, add $5. 


AWA PIN... ..ccccccssccccccssssccccccccsssscccccccccsssccccscceeeesccceseeeeaseaasssccsscsssseeeccsccsscssseanaeeccccceeseeees 
Antique Wireless Association name and logo in gold lettering on a dark blue cloisonne back- 
ground; 1" in diameter; clutch mounted. Price: $6 U.S., elsewhere, add $3 


AWA JOURNAL (OTB) and REVIEW BACK ISSUEG.|.......cccsssssssssssssssssessessssssenensecees 


See a list of available back issues on the Museum Store Order Form (see below). 


ORDERING MERCHANDISE 
The Museum Store Order Form and current list of available merchandise is available for 
download on the AWA website at: https://www.antiquewireless.org/homepage/awa-store- 


order-form.html or by writing Stan Avery at P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469. Make 
checks out to “AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store at the same address. 
Contact Stan with any questions about Museum purchases. 
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THE BACK PAGE 


Interesting Images from the AWA Museum Archives 
\ 
BY JAMES KREUZER, N2GHD, MEDIA LIBRARIAN 


Don’t Touch That Dial!!! 


s a young child, you may have heard stern instructions from your 

parents not to touch the radio dial! Just a gentle bump of the tuning 

knob could change the station’s frequency, which might result in a 
major calamity if the family was listening to Amos ‘n’ Andy. Even worse, 
one might miss an important news update or a special bulletin! 

The radio is an American Bosch model 650, a 6-tube superhet that per- 
formed well, having a power transformer and utilizing recently introduced 
octal tubes. It was manufactured by the United American Bosch Magneto 
Corporation, located in Springfield, Massachusetts. The receiver appeared 
on the market during the 1935-1936 model years. A classic receiver, it was 
well suited to hold a central place in the living room of the 1930s. 
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